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THE BASIS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


FENELON spoke from his generous heart when he said, “T 
love my family more than myself, my country more than my 
family, and the whole world more than my country.” Unfortu- 
nately, the converse of this is true of men in general, who love 
themselves first, their families next, then their country, and the 
whole world hardly at all. Hence the inefficacy of arguments 
intended to show that abuses in which an age takes delight will 
bring harm to posterity. Those who prefer the lower to the 
higher self will make no sacrifices for the good of their descend- 
ants, as one who is indifferent to the living will surely be un- 
mindful of the dead and the unborn. We care nothing for 
ancestors who are a few degrees removed from us, unless their 
lives furnish food to our vanity, and it is not probable that any 
man is made unhappy by pondering on the destiny that may 
await his great grandchildren. Declaimers against the evils of 
the age, who predict the not distant downfall of the state or of 
civilization, alarm no one, because few have faith in such forebod- 
ings, and fewer still care to trouble themselves about the con- 
dition of mankind a hundred years hence. The masses of 
Europeans and Americans are not at all concerned for the wel- 
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fare of the populations of Africa and eastern Asia; they are 
too far away. And time separates even more than space. 

Here in America, to within a quite recent date, we have been 
so wholly under the influence of unreasoning optimism and 
youthful self-complacency, that prophets of evil have appeared 
to us to be simply men of unsound mind. As a people we have 
been, and probably still are, believers in the fundamental error 
that denies the original taint in man’s nature; and hence we 
are persuaded that, in a society like ours, where the restraints, 
oppressions, and injustices of past ages have ceased to exist, 
the tendency to higher modes of thought and conduct, to purer 
and worthier life, is as irresistible as the laws of nature. The 
enthusiasm with which men hailed the advent of democratic 
rule, and the promise of boundless good to the race with which 
the new order of things was ushered in, together with a knowl- 
edge of the terrible and indescribable evils that unjust laws and 
tyrannical governments have brought upon mankind, were suf- 
ficient to blind them to the common facts of personal experience, 
and to hide from philosophers a truth known to every mother 
and every nurse, that man is born not only weak and ignorant, 
but with such a tendency to what is vicious that each generation 
of children, if left to the impulse of their will, would inevitably 
relapse into barbarism. The bent of human nature is toward 
what is beneath, and the natural course of society is downward. 
If we consider the history of our race, we find emergence from 
barbarism to be the fortunate lot of exceptional people, who 
by some divine impulse are borne upward, and, having reached 
a certain height of civilization, hasten to descend, not, in- 
deed, along the rugged paths of heroic daring and self-denial 
by which they mounted the summit, but in the open and easy 
way of sensual delights. Among the most privileged nations, 
only the smallest number attain to excellence, and their high 
endowments, whether moral or intellectual, depend upon un- 
ceasing effort. The great body of their fellow-countrymen 
are held to be civilized on account of their association with 
these better specimens of the race, just as a vulgar man 
is called noble beeause he descends from ancestors who are 
believed to have been really so. Few men love the best, or 
seek the highest, or strive to shape their lives upon the model 
of exalted ideals; and the truly excellent, whether in conduct, 
literature, or art, is never popular. The crowd neither follow 
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in the footsteps of the noblest characters, nor read the best 
books, nor love the master-works of genius. It may, indeed, 
be said to be a law of human nature that attraction from below 
is stronger than attraction from above. The multitude live in 
the senses, not in the soul; and the life of the senses is contact 
with material objects. Hence the fatal tendency to superficial 
views of life and to low notions of conduct. How long and 
patiently must not a man labor to bring his natural endow- 
ments to some kind of perfection? And the moment he ceases 
to toil marks the beginning of degeneracy. But this tireless 
struggle is hard to weak nature, and the multitudes yield to the 
current, and are carried farther and farther away from the 
heights their young eyes looked up to with hope, all aglow with 
the light of ideal worlds. The same law prevails in families. 
But very few rise to eminence, and they, having produced two or 
three men of mark, break up and are lost in obscurity. 

It is difficult to understand why we should imagine that 
there is in human nature a principle of indefinite progress. 
There is, indeed, in the world to-day more knowledge than there 
has ever been, more wealth, more comfort, more liberty; but, 
apart from the fact that all this is in great measure attributable 
to the influence of Christianity, which was accepted as a super- 
natural faith, supplying supernatural motives and helps, the 
essential quality of human life lies elsewhere than in knowledge, 
wealth, comfort, and liberty. Men and nations fail, not for lack 
of these, but for lack of moral strength. Conduct, to use a eur- 
rent phrase, is three-fourths or four-fifths of human life; and 
man is to such an extent a moral being that failure in conduct 
is essential, hopeless failure. The sense of life, of its goodness, 
its joyousness, its inestimable worth, springs from right-doing, 
not from fine thinking, or the enjoyment of political freedom, or 
the possession of wealth. Pure hearts are glad, and they who 
tread the paths of duty find God’s world sweet. This is not a 
theory, but a truth that all men may verify by actual experi- 
ment, and to it the unvarying testimony of the past bears 
witness. That moral life is joy, peaee, gladness, contentment, 
fullness of life, is the teaching of all the greatest thinkers of the 
world ; and it is also the actual experience of every human being 
who walks obedient to the voice of God’s stern daughter, Duty. 
This is not to say that right-doing necessarily makes people 
happy, but that it gives them a deeper sense of the value of life 
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and of its sacredness, a better insight into the goodness of all 
things, a knowledge that evil is accidental, and in no way able 
to deprive man of the blessedness that comes of being in con- 
scious harmony with the eternal laws of God’s universe. To be 
morally right is to be absolutely right, because the infinite 
truth of what is, is more nearly revealed to the conscience than 
to the intellect; and the more closely we conform to the law 
within, the more God-like does the whole world external to our- 
selves grow to be. In this way moral excellence, awakening the 
deep and boundless harmonies that sleep within the soul, brings 
us near to the heart of love and creates faith in immortal life. 
When character is the result of conformity with eternal laws, 
we feel that this union is everlastingly true, good, and fair; and 
hence that our real self belongs to an order of things that is 
imperishable. Therefore, the good are strong, and so, happy, 
since weakness is misery. 

Just as right-doing leads to completeness of life and to belief 
in life everlasting, so wrong-doing begets a disesteem of life and 
unbelief in man’s God-like destiny. ‘“ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” are the words of those who fail in conduct. 
The more we live in the senses, the less becomes our faith in the 
value and duration of life. Hence the recklessness of those who 
have thrown aside moral restraint, and the fatal facility with 
which they take their own and others’ lives. Thought, to be 
true and healthful, must complete itself in act. It is not, there- 
fore, its own end, but aims at something beyond. In the same 
way faith, hope, and love tend to action, to morality, to right- 
eousness; and thus from all sides the truth is borne in upon us 
that the test of human worth is to be found in character, and 
not in a cultivated mind, or a brilliant imagination, or in beauty 
of body, and much less, of course, in things that are purely 
material, as money and machinery. Progress, then, is not 
possible where there is moral decadence, since conduct is three- 
fourths of life, and character the real test of man’s worth. The 
literary excellence and refined civilization of the age of Au- 
gustus and Louis XTV. were not only wholly powerless to arrest 
the decay of Roman and French society, but served rather to 
hasten its dissolution ; and history testifies to the truth that the 
possession of wealth destroys the virtues by which it is created. 

If we turn to our own country, and to what, unfortunately, 
we must still call an experiment, to determine whether the best 
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possible kind of government may become an enduring fact, we 
cannot fail to perceive that, to be able to form an enlightened 
opinion as to the success or failure of this noblest effort at self- 
government ever made by mankind, the truth that I have here 
sought to develop must be borne in mind. Human worth is 
moral worth; man’s proper measure is character; conduct is 
three-fourths of life; right-doing brings the deepest and most 
lasting content and gladness to the heart of man, and thus 
creates a sense of completeness and harmony that nothing else 
ean give. Righteousness is strength. As the physical forces of 
the boundless universe work together in every drop of water to 
give and maintain its form and nature, so the infinite power 
that makes goodness the best, cobperates with every man who 
obeys conscience, to uphold and confirm his heart. Goodness of 
life tends to length of days, to health, to success. Man lives by 
faith, hope, and love; and fidelity to conscience keeps him close 
to the clear-flowing fountain-head of faith, hope, and love. To 
think finely is well; to dream nobly is also good; and to look 
with a glad heart upon the beauties of the universe gives 
delight; but not in doing any of these things, but in doing 
right, lies the worth and goodness of life. And this great prin- 
ciple affects families and nations as it affects individuals. Con- 
duct leads a whole people along the rugged and difficult ascent 
of progress; and, without it, neither knowledge, nor wealth, nor 
numbers, nor machinery, nor fertile soil, nor healthful climate, 
nor all these together, with whatever else there may be that is 
good and helpful, can save them from decadence and ruin. 
Whether alone or one of a multitude, man fails not for lack of 
anything else than virtue. 

That a democratic form of government ought to be the best, 
the proverb, “If you wish a thing done, do it yourself,” would 
seem sufficiently to prove. Again: Since the end of government 
is to promote the welfare of all the governed, and since each man 
is more than any one else interested in his own behalf, and since 
interest in a subject or a cause awakens attention and begets 
intelligence in matters therewith connected, it would seem to 
follow that to give to all men a due degree of influence in the 
government is the surest way to promote the welfare of all. 
And this conclusion gains weight when we reflect that whoever 
hopes more from his own industry and merit than from fortune 
and favor is a natural republican. On the other hand, there 
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seems to be no doubt but the government of the best men is really 
the best government; and, since this is so, that a democratic 
government, where the people are corrupt, is necessarily a bad 
government, because the vicious will not only not elect the 
best, who will not stoop to their level, but, by virtue of the law 
of affinity, will choose the baser sort of men. It was this kind 
of democracy that repelled Landor —“ Because,” said he, “I have 
always found it more jealous of merit, more suspicious of wis- 
dom, more proud of riding on great minds, more pleased at 
raising up little ones above them, more fond of loud talking, 
more impatient of calm reasoning, more unsteady, more ungrate- 
ful, and more ferocious ; above all, because it leads to despotism 
through fraudulence, intemperance, and corruption.” 

As the liberty of criminals means license, so the freedom of 
the immoral means corruption. Declaimers are fond of affirm- 
ing that man naturally loves liberty, when the truth is, he only 
naturally hates restraint. Liberty is obedience to law; and is 
it not absurd to assert that men are naturally obedient to law, 
when religion, education, civil authority, criminal codes, and 
other means have to be continually employed to enforce respect 
for authority? Do savages, barbarians, and children love the 
moral restraint without which it is not possible even to think of 
liberty? Have not men in all ages called liberty the opportunity 
to seek their own interests and gratify their passions by inflicting 
wrongs upon their fellow-beings? All virtue is rare, but love 
of liberty is a rare virtue, the flower and fruit of a life-long 
devotion to rectitude, to unselfish purposes and aims as large 
as the love of Christ. Let us not imagine, then, that a free 
government such as ours rests upon the natural instincts of the 
human heart. We love the highest when we see it, but the low 
cannot see the highest, and only the best know the best. 

Our great good fortune lies in our infinite wealth of oppor- 
tunity. Whoever feels within himself force of mind or heart 
or body, finds work to do that brings reward; and as he moves 
forward, avenues open out at every step that lead or promise to 
lead to much that men most eagerly desire. Through these 
thousand channels the flood of energy finds outlets, and catas- 
trophes are avoided. But opportunities diminish with the 
growth of population and the development of the country; and 
with the whole world rushing in upon us, we shall soon have to 
find a way to control destructive agencies that our physical 
resources and sparse population now render comparatively 
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harmless. We must now prepare to meet this emergency. By 
the end of the century we shall have nearly a hundred million 
people; our wealth will be greater than that of any other 
nation; our machines will be the most perfect; and the com- 
forts of life will here be within the reach of larger multitudes 
of men than have ever enjoyed them. All this will come like 
the leaves in spring-time, and like the fruit in summer; but 
numbers do not constitute excellence, and machinery does not 
fashion souls, and comforts do not nourish heroes. If the out- 
come of our civilization is simply to be the greatest possible 
number of well-clad and well-fed human beings, there is little 
need of giving serious thought to such a lubberland of medi- 
ocrities, and we may as well agree with Renan, who thinks us 
farther removed from true social ideals than any other people, 
or with Carlyle, who maintains that the stupendous feat we have 
hitherto accomplished is to bring into existence in an incredibly 
short time more millions of bores than ever made earth dismal 
before. 

To develop the highest man, and, if it may be, multitudes of 
the highest men, is in every way more desirable than to dig gold 
or build railways; and if we are to stand in the van of all the 
world, we must have other proofs to show than our money, our 
corn, our numbers, and our machines. ‘ The end of all political 
struggle,” says Emerson, “is to establish morality as the basis 
of all legislation.” It is manifest that our polities have be- 
come essentially immoral. Neither party dares to touch any 
question that is higher or holier than that of tariff or no tariff, 
looking upon a wretched financial problem as the only vital 
interest for a people who lack not money, but virtue. The 
eternal principles of justice and morality are ignored, and our 
electoral contests have degenerated into mere struggles for 
office; and to suggest that conscience ought again to assert 
itself in American politics is to make one’s self ridiculous. And 
all the while the evidences of moral decadence stare us in the 
face. There is the general decay of faith in God and in the 
worth of life that is the unfailing mark of weakening character 
and sinking morality. Nothing is longer certain for us but 
what we see or touch, so that the whole ideal world, which is our 
only true world, is become a dream; and the young start out in 
life with no higher aims than to get money or office. Nothing 
is left among us that is venerable, or great, or divine. We look 
upon God’s universe with the spirit of irreverence in which the 
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author of “Innocents Abroad” beheld the shrines of religion 
and art in Europe and Asia. Our smartness renders us inca- 
pable of admiration, of awe, of reverence. We know what the 
stars are made of, and think them not more wonderful than an 
electric light. 

The press of our great cities is the chronicle of our life. 
What does it reeord? Murders, suicides, robberies, thefts, 
adulteries, fornications, divorces, drunkenness, gambling, incen- 
diarism, fraudulent bankruptcies, official peculations, with now 
and then a collision of trains and destruction of life and prop- 
erty by mobs. This fills the news columns. In the editorials 
we meet with reckless assertion, crude generalization, special 
pleading, ignorant or dishonest statement of half-truths, insin- 
cere praise and lying abuse of public men, frivolous treatment 
of the highest and holiest subjects —all thrown into that form 
of false reasoning and loose style which is natural to minds 
that have not time to learn anything thoroughly. And this half- 
mental and half-bestial brothel-and-grog mixture, brought from 
the great cities by special trains to every household, falls like a 
mildew upon the mind and conscience of the people, taking from 
them all relish for literature, all belief in virtue, all reverence 
for God and nature, until one may doubt whether we have not 
lost the power of intellectual and moral growth. 

We have no one institution great enough to inspire the love 
and enthusiasm that are the soul of national unity. Our public 
life regards material interests alone; our theory of education is 
narrow and superficial, aiming chiefly to develop smartness, the 
least desirable quality of mind, and more sure than any other 
to foster vulgarity; and thus we have no ideal to elevate and 
guide us or fill us with faith in our destiny. In the meantime, 
the manners of Europe threaten us, and we are permitting the 
rapid growth of social customs that are helpful enough to 
tyrants, but pernicious in a democratie republic. Austere man- 
ners lead to political liberty and uphold free governments, and 
a people given over to sensual delights, to foolish frolicking 
and dissipation, love license more than freedom ; and, if you but 
give them wine and a show, care not what master rules over 
them. The Puritans of New England had the truest instinet 
of political liberty, and that instinct made them serious, earnest, 
austere, averse alike to childish gayety and to loose conduct. 
It were better for us, if our liberty is dear to us, to have the 
Puritan Sabbath than the Pagan Sunday of parts of Europe. 
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“Let the passion for America,” says Emerson, “cast out the 
passion for Europe.” There must be brought into our public life 
something to appeal to minds and consciences as well as to 
interests; for it is the disgrace of a nation that its chief concern 
should be a question of money, and that the significance of 
political contests should lie in the emoluments of office; and 
while this state of things continues, the best men will remain 
aloof from the struggle, and leave the direction of public affairs 
in the hands of the baser sort. We need an ideal to which all 
noble minds and generous hearts may rally, and this ideal here 
in America at the present day can neither be intellectual nor relig- 
ious; it must be moral. We are too essentially practical to be 
deeply interested in intellectual truth, and our religious divisions 
are so various and so far-reaching that a great national regener- 
ation springing from a common faith is not now possible; but 
there is still left in the mass of the people a deep moral earnest- 
ness, which, if it can be called into action, may yet lift the whole 
nation to higher and purer life. Our two great parties are the 
principal obstacle in the way of such a movement. It is not 
possible to arouse the American people thoroughly, except 
through political agitation, and both these parties, which have 
become simply mills to grind the people’s corn to make bread 
for office-holders, oppose the whole weight of their organized 
power to every honest effort to bring about a moral reformation ; 
and so long as the multitude is led by them, our worship of 
majorities will throw an air of quixotism over every attempt to 
stem the torrent of corruption. The welfare of the nation 
demands that the one or the other cease to exist; that a new 
party, springing from the deep yearning of multitudes for purer 
and nobler national life, and upheld by the enthusiasm inspired 
by high moral aims and purposes, may take its place. But the 
Democratic party is neither open to ideas, nor subject to death ; 
and our hope now seems to lie in the defeat of the Republican 
party in November. This party originated in a righteous indig- 
nation against slavery, which it abolished, and at the same time 
strengthened the bonds of national unity. It has done its work, 
and now bars the way to other conquests. Multitudes of its 
adherents perceive this, and they are waiting for its death-knell 
as the signal of hope. 

The limits of this article do not permit me to discuss the 
problems that the new party will have to solve. They will relate 
to moral rather than to material interests. There is, first of all, 
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the question of education. The dread of religious teaching in 
the common schools has deprived them of moral influence, and 
they cultivate a faculty instead of forming men. Then there is 
the question of the liquor traffic. The most hideous phase of 
our political life is that which comes of its association with bar- 
rooms, and the remedy for American pauperism is not a wage or 
rent theory, but economy and sobriety. There is, also, the ques- 
tion of woman-suffrage. The experiment will be made, whatever 
our theories and prejudices may be. Women are the most relig- 
ious, the most moral, and the most sober portion of the Ameri- 
ean people, and it is not easy to understand why their influence 
in public life is dreaded. They are the natural educators of the 
race, and they and their children are the chief victims of drunken 
men; and since men have been unable or unwilling to form a 
right system of education or to find a preventive of intemper- 
ance, there can be no great harm in giving in these matters at 
least an experimental vote towomen. Then there is the question 
of the licentious and obscene press, as unlike a free press as a 
sot is unlike a true man, which is a more deadly and insidious 
poison than the adulterated liquor that a deluded people pay for 
the privilege of drinking. 

With us, material interests take care of themselves, since the 
whole energy of the people turns upon the development of our 
physical resourees ; and hence the duty of those who have faith 
and hope in the destiny of America lies elsewhere. In the 
presence of a whole people thinking chiefly of money ; talking of 
it, yearning for it, toiling, lying, cheating, to get hold of 
it; adulterating food and drink to make it; displaying it 
in all its vulgar glitter in their homes and equipages and 
on their bodies; discussing and solving all problems, even 
questions of the soul, from a financial point of view; making 
money the measure of the value of time ; determining the worth 
of education by the power it develops to amass wealth, and even 
going so far as to hold a man’s money the nearest equivalent of 
himself,— in the presence of such a people there is need of power 
to proclaim, as with the voice of God, that the goodness of life 
lies in right-doing, and not in luere. 


“That every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath ; 
That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital; and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death.” 


J. L. SPALDING. 
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THE DEMAND OF THE INDUSTRIAL SPIRIT. 


THE city of Boston is at this moment the theater of ex- 
periments in the healing art that are attracting considerable 
attention. These experiments differ from those of the prayer- 
eure, the faith-cure, the cure by imposition of hands, by manipu- 
lation, by touch — the method by which the good King George 
III. expelled the king’s-evil from so many hundreds of believing 
subjects in the last century. In these experiments no prayer is 
used, no faith is required, no physical contact is needed. Nay, 
more, on the part of the operator no knowledge of the human 
system is required, nor of the science of medicine. Cures are 
effected without faith on the part of the patient, or knowledge 
on the part of the physician. It is a wonderful step in advance 
in the science of life, and quite worthy of this sharp and self- 
sufficient age. Every element seems to be eliminated from the 
old-fashioned practice of the healing art — except the fee. That 
is the only thing that is not left to the imagination. I am sorry 
to say that this remains, for otherwise the ideal state would be 
reached, in which the physician would say to the patient, 
Imagine you are healed, and he would be healed, and the patient 
would say to the physician, Imagine you are paid, and he would 
be paid — ex nihilo nihil. 

This remarkable process is dignified with the name of the 
“Mind-eure.” Its grand merit is its simplicity. The patient 
resorts to the room of the physician. Few or no questions are 
asked, nothing like an examination is made, nor any apparent 
diagnosis. There is no question of tongue, pulse, or tempera- 
ture. I believe the patient is even denied the luxury of rehears- 
ing his complaints. The physician is above all such knowledge. 
The two, alone in the room, sit down, some distance apart. 
Nothing is done, nothing is said. The patient is not required 
to fix his mind upon anything. What the doctor is thinking 
about, heaven only knows, unless he is pondering the problem 
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of human credulity. A half-hour passes in silence. That is 
desirable. A half-hour given up to reflection is seldom lost. The 
patient then retires, without observations, without directions. 
This healing process is repeated the next day and the next, and 
every day fora half-hour for two or three weeks; and the patient 
is greatly relieved or cured entirely of whatever disease he had 
or imagined he had. The testimony on this point is abundant, 
and from good sources. Women walk the streets who have been 
bedridden for twenty years; men hear who have heard nothing 
since the war; and eyes that have been painfully askew for years 
get a rectified focus. The lame leap; the dyspeptic enjoy mince- 
pie; the “issues,” that have been worse than any in the court of 
chancery, cease. 

There are thousands and thousands of people who believe 
this. They not only believe that actual cures are wrought, 
which may be matter of observation, but they believe they are 
wrought by some occult influence in these queer sittings with 
the mind-cure man. And a theory is provided by the operators 
of these wonders. As I understand it, it is something more than 
the effect of the mind of the mind-cure man upon the mind of the 
patient. The nerves report all sensations to the brain. But for 
this nervous communication, the sensations would not exist. 
Pain, therefore, or disease that causes pain, is not real except 
in the mind. There is no pain in the body after the mind has 
left it, as in the ease of death, and there is no pain when that 
which communicates sensation to the mind is paralyzed by means 
of an anesthetic. The logie of this explanation is that if you 
eure the mind, to all practical purposes, you rout the disease 
that has been dominating the mind. It is well known that in 
moments of intense mental excitement bodily pain and even 
grievous wounds are not recognized or felt. From such facts 
as these is educed the hypothesis of the possible supremacy of 
the mind in all cases of pain and disease. And in the ease of 
an unreasoning child or insane person there must be estab- 
lished over the disease the supremacy of some other mind! In 
this unknown region of the relation of mind and body is room 
for the evolution of any sort of theory that assurance can possi- 
bly impose upon credulity. And to minds not trained in the 
detection of fallacies, or disciplined in logical processes, or 
taught to distinguish between cause and effect and events in 
juxtaposition of time and order, it seems conclusive that the 
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ability of a bedridden person to walk after sitting in a room 
with a mind-cure man is due to that visible process and not to 
some other cause. 

As I am not attempting a sketch of human delusions, it is 
not necessary to follow out this case further. I only eall atten- 
tion to the fact that multitudes of people, and many of them of 
more than ordinary intelligence, believe that diseases are perma- 
nently removed by what is called the mind-cure. It is simply 
because this is believed by intelligent persons that I refer to it. 
It is worthy of note that Boston, which is reputed to furnish 
the brains for the continent, and is in fact superior, I suppose, 
to any other American city in general cultivation, is preéminently 
the hot-bed and home of delusions of this sort. Nowhere else 
does the mind-reader, the phrenologist, the spiritualistic medium, 
the clairvoyant, the magnetic medium, the natural bone-setter, 
the prayer-cure, faith-cure, touch-cure man or woman so thrive. 
In no other place that I know of is spiritualism more widely 
accepted, or are various tramps and secamps and impostors of our 
queer social state more run after. And this is remarkable, 
because the highest life is the result of the most free inter- 
change of relations, and intelligence is supposed to penetrate 
and interpenetrate Boston as completely as its horse-railway 
tracks. For Boston, in the popular estimation, is the place not 
only where you can and must know everything, but where you 
can go anywhere for six cents. Mental and physical circulation 
are practically free. 

It was in this same alert city that another successful experi- 
ment on human credulity was made a few years ago. I refer to 
Mrs. Howe’s remarkable Woman’s Bank. It was not remark- 
able, perhaps, that a woman should appear, possessed of the 
financial genius to create and carry on such a scheme; but it 
was remarkable that women of standing, known to be honest 
and believed to be sane, should indorse it and warmly defend 
it. It proposed, it will be remembered, to pay depositors ninety- 
six per cent. a year, so that a poor woman who intrusted a hun- 
dred dollars to it would receive eight dollars a month income, 
and at the end of the year find her capital unimpaired. And 
depositors actually did receive eight per cent. a month for some 
time. This was accepted as a demonstration that they would 
receive eight per cent. a month forever. And it will be remem- 
bered that the women who defended this magnificent system of 
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banking insisted, in print, that the scheme broke down, not 
because its principle was unsound, but because it was attacked 
by enemies who were hostile to this benevolent plan of helping 
poor teachers and seamstresses. But for this brutal opposition 
it would have succeeded. Of course, such a scheme could not 
be carried on without confidence. It was another case of mind- 
eure. 

But it must already appear that Iam using Boston only as a 
type. This is, everybody admits, a scientific age, a skeptical 
age, an age in which men are not willing to accept anything 
that does not stand the test of investigation, analysis; to believe 
anything upon which they have not the evidence of the physical 
senses. And this is the reason why this age is more subject to 
illusions and delusions than any other of which I have read. 
The delusions are not exactly of the same sort as in the myth 
and legend-making period of the Middle Ages; we have got rid 
of many superstitions, of the dread of many portents in nature; 
there may be few who have Dr. Johnson’s belief in apparitions, 
or Sir Matthew Hale’s credulity in regard to witches; but there 
are certain delusions that are much more widely spread than 
formerly, and take a deeper hold, because we have a conceit that 
they rest upon a semi-scientific basis, and upon evidence that we 
regard as irrefragable, the evidence of our senses. And these 
delusions are not, as most of them once were, confined to the 
confessedly ignorant, or due to a want of some investigation of 
natural law; but they prevail among intelligent, even intel- 
lectual, minds, which have a habit of skepticism, and demand 
physical proof before believing. That which is called spiritual- 
ism has a purely physical basis. It is a matter of the senses. 
Men and women believe simply because they are brought in con- 
tact with physical manifestations. They hear certain sounds, 
they see certain objects and certain tangible results of what 
they are told are spiritual processes, and they believe that a 
spirit is materialized because they see it. They see a human 
body floating in the air about the room, in defiance of gravita- 
tion. They believe that it does so float, because they see it, and 
beeause they do not bring any faculties of the mind to rectify 
what is known to be one of the most fallible witnesses in the 
world—the human eye-sight. 

These people are the fools of their senses, and it may be said 
in a general way that this scientific generation is more or less 
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the fool of its senses. We incline to apply to everything the 
material test. We are taught to believe in the existence of 
nothing that we cannot see or feel, or reduce to palpable terms 
by some sort of analysis. We have a sort of philosophy that 
ealls that knowable which can be subjected to physical tests, and 
regards as unknowable that which eludes the dissecting-knife 
and the test-tube. There are men and women who are trying to 
conduct life on this material basis. 

Let us see what it is. In our experience, no two eyes see an 
object exactly in the same way. This discrepancy is owing to a 
mechanical difference in eyes, which we understand, and to a dif- 
ference in the report that this organ makes to the brains, which 
we do not so well understand. It is the same with the sense of 
hearing and of touch. Upon these variations (eliminating the 
questions of motives and dishonesty) arise the variations in 
human testimony, with which we are familiar, both in common 
life and in judicial procedure. We know how rare it is that a 
story will pass from one person to another unchanged, how rare 
it is that two persons will report a conversation, or an oceur- 
rence, or describe an object seen by both at the same time, with 
accurate agreement. One of the commonest cases is that of 
identity. How often it happens in private life, as well as in the 
law courts, that two sets of witnesses, of equal eredibility appar- 
ently, contradict each other squarely as to personal identity. 

It happens in this age of facts and of investigation into 
natural laws, which boasts that it has escaped from mental de- 
lusions and superstitions, that persons who stand most squarely 
upon visible phenomena are often most subject to delusions. It 
is natural that this should be so, for when a man plants himself 
upon the ground of believing only what he can see, he is apt to 
believe all that he can see,—he will trust his senses. He aec- 
counts himself a practical, hard-headed, clear-sighted person. 
He boasts of his common sense. You cannot deceive him. But 
he can deceive himself. He knows that a human body floated 
in the air, beeause he saw it. He knows that his friend was 
eured by a mind-cure man, because his friend, who could not 
walk a step, was able to run after sitting half an hour in the 
room with a mind-eure man. His eredulity on the side of his 
senses passes belief. And the real trouble is not with the man’s 
eye-sight or hearing, but with his logical faculty, his want of 
self-knowledge; his mind is trained only on one side; he has 
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no system of philosophy to correct the inherent defects of his 
physical organization. A materialistic education, at the best, is 
only a half education. 

Now, we may not care for the mind-cure man, nor for the 
clairvoyant, nor for the so-called spiritualistic phenomena, nor 
the Woman’s Bank. We are using them merely as illustrations 
of the mental condition of a considerable number of people in 
this country, or, if you please, of the sort of education, or the 
tendency of the sort of education that prevails a good deal, and 
is advocated by a good many people who are not themselves 
subject to any of the delusions we have been speaking of, an 
education that, oddly enough, has got the name of practical, 
because it is supposed to sharpen the senses, train the observing 
faculties (no matter about the reasoning faculties), and to fit 
men and women for the real work in life, that is, for getting 
money and keeping it. 

It is not necessary to waste a moment, except to get the right 
point of view of our subject, upon a condition of the social state 
with which everybody is familiar. When the chief end of nine 
persons out of ten is to get rich, and get rich speedily by any 
means, to the neglect of the mind and even of the body, holding as 
the cheapest of all possessions books and a contact with the great 
and entertaining minds of the world, it is no wonder that society- 
talk, social intercourse, especially among young men, is vapid, 
pervaded by the met zantile and materialistic spirit, void for the 
most part of intellectual life, lacking seriousness or ambition, 
interested only in the frivolities of society and the gaming 
chances of the street, cultivating moral and mental flabbiness 
and intellectual vacuity, so that the satirist, with the best inten- 
tions, is baffled in an effort to get hold of substance enough in 
such a life to exercise his sarcasm on. Useless, as a novelist of 
Queen Anne’s time might have said, to paint a society that is 
painted already. 

It might be out of place to mention this here, if it were not 
a symptom of a well-nigh universal tendency and temper of the 
public mind. For if getting money, or material success, is 
really the chief concern, and ought to be, then the underlying 
philosophy of the time is quite right, and our prevalent theories 
of education ought to be applied to the end. If it is true that 
there is no want in the human soul greater than the want of 
knowledge for material ends, then literature, and what has 
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been for some centuries understood as a liberal education, are 
quite useless pursuits. If, 1 say, the object of an education is 
mainly to fit a man or woman to take effective part in the 
struggle for money and place, the direction in which we are 
urged to go by many high authorities is the right one. 

It is not, however, the direction that the philosophers 
and sages have pointed out. It is not the notion that Plato 
had of the value to the state and to the individual character of 
the pursuit of wealth rather than of the things of the mind. 
You remember that the Athenian Stranger in the “ Laws” said 
that men were ready to pursue any branch of knowledge for the 
sake of gain; and in this he was a prophet of the state of men’s 
minds in our own time. 

The movement is substantially all one way. Those who pro- 
test against it stand in a stream, and are jeered at as conserva- 
tives and obstructionists. The movement is toward making 
money and making it quickly, toward every sort of material 
development and advancement, toward luxury and the indul- 
gence of the senses, toward the sort of education only that can 
be made immediately serviceable to material ends. 

The movement is all of a piece. It is all characterized by a 
want of the highest aims. The frivolous and vapid society 
of a certain class is in affinity with the practical purposes of the 
others. The main object in life being material development, 
the cultivation of whatever will contribute to material enter- 
prise, a contempt for any pursuit that is not profitable, or any 
study that cannot add to the money value of the world; the 
whole motive being low and unspiritual, the flower must neces- 
sarily be vulgar display and a social life empty and frivolous. 
This is the natural flower and fruit of a materialistic age. The 
fruit of a materialistie edueation— in which the higher aspira- 
tions of the soul are not provided for—is not only a lowering of 
the aims of life and a deadening of the spirit, but a liability to 
such deinsions as we have spoken of. It would seem, a priori, 
that the cultivation of the scientific spirit, with the sharpening 
of the physical senses, and a high training of the powers of 
observation, ought to relieve us from delusions. In individual 
eases, it doubtless does. If it were true as a general rule, a 
freedom from delusions ought to be the mark of this generation. 
But, in faet, and it is becoming evident daily, a purely scientifie 
education is only a half education; it leaves out of view cer- 
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tain faculties that are as necessary to the enjoyment as to the 
conduct of life, and it leaves the mind defenseless on one side 
and unable to correct errors. A mere metaphysical training 
tends to speculation, and refinement of casuistry, and a balloon- 
ing of the imagination. It was the mission of the eighteenth 
century with the inductive philosophy to bring men back to 
realities. We are in no danger of underrating its splendid 
results in modern life. We seem to be in danger of forgetting the 
importance, to the individual mind and to society, of literature 
and philosophy, and the laying up of intellectual goods that are 
safe from moths and from thieves. I beg readers to notice that 
it is not a question between real science and real literature,— 
between which there can be no quarrel,— but it is a question of 
the prostitution of all learning and all methods and facilities of 
education to merely material purposes, leaving out of view the 
fact that if you pursue learning not primarily for the cultivation 
of the mind itself, and in the pursuit of truth, but for conerete 
ends of utility, you inevitably lower the tone and morale of life. 

The drift of the age is so strongly materialistic and luxury- 
loving, and so plainly to the curious kinship we see between 
skepticism and delusion, that one would think scholars would 
make a united stand against it in the only way they can resist 
it—that is, by insisting upon the culture of the mind itself, upon 
a training of the logical and reasoning faculties, upon precisely 
those studies that are needed to broaden the mind and enlarge 
the conception of the life that has been lived, and ought to be 
lived, in this world, and are as far as possible removed from 
the so-called practical pursuits that absorb the most of us. 
One would think that in the colleges and universities the stand- 
ard of the higher learning might be maintained, that instead 
of accommodating themselves to the commercial spirit, they 
would preserve a few places free from it, places where the ele- 
vating influences of life should be cultivated. 

But the materializing spirit, the industrial spirit, which 
demands the bending of all powers and all learning to its pur- 
poses, is too strong for many of them. This spirit insists that 
the knowledge of how to shoe and cure a horse, set type, build 
a railway, assay metals, suit fertilizers to soils, conduct a busi- 
ness, is an education; and if you throw in a modern language 
or two, it is, I suppose, a liberal education. That is to say, 
education —this is the reasoning—must be suited to the 
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exigencies of modern life, instead of endeavoring somewhat 
to ennoble and correct the tendency of modern life by edu- 
cation. 

It is this industrial and commercial spirit, this denial of the 
higher wants of the soul, under whatever pretense it is disguised, 
that is demanding a radical revision of the college curriculum, 
and that the ancient stamp of scholarship shall be put upon 
fitness for industrial and commercial pursuits. The pretense 
is often plausible. Young men must be fitted for their work in 
life; it is the business of a university to teach anything that 
anybody wants to learn; the number of necessary knowledges 
has greatly multiplied; it is not possible to give a young man, in 
four years, the necessary knowledge that he can apply on his 
graduation and at the same time a training in the humanities ; 
something must be thrown overboard, and, of course, that must 
go which will be of the least service to a young man in earning 
a living; though it will be noticed that this argument was never 
raised in the case of young men destined to the ministry, the 
law, or medicine. There is competent testimony that a classical 
training is as necessary to the higher pursuits of science as it is 
in the professions. But the inference is that the highest object 
of an education is what these practical people say it is. I pre- 
sume there are Christian churches that would admit members 
on a show of works, though the candidates had not faith enough 
to be detected by a microscope. 

It seems to me that just at this moment there is need of 
insisting upon the importance in life of a pure intellectual 
culture for as many persons as can obtain it, and of supple- 
menting the practical training with the intellectual culture 
whenever possible. I know that it is argued that the new 
learning (and we are constantly reminded that it was not many 
centuries ago that the classics were opposed as the new learn- 
ing) is as fit for the highest discipline and training of the intel- 
lect as the now traditional humanities. 

The analogy sought to be made between the former oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the classics and the substitution of 
something else for the classics in a university curriculum, is 
thought to be very significant. In the language of one of the 
chief advocates for, at least, a partial substitution, for placing 
the new studies on a par with the old as to the degree that shall 
mean to the world a liberal education : 
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**It took two hundred years for the Greek language and literature gradu- 
ally to displace in great part the scholastic metaphysics, which, with scho- 
lastie theology, have been for generations regarded as the main staple of 
liberal education. . . . The revived classical literature was vigorously 
and sincerely opposed as frivolous, heterodox, and useless for discipline; 
just as natural history, chemistry, physics, and modern literature are now 
opposed. The conservatives of that day used precisely the same arguments 
which the conservatives of to-day bring forward, only they were used against 
classical literature then, while now they are used in its support.” 


Isuppose that President Eliot means by this illustration that 
there is a progress of ideas, and that there must be a progressive 
adaptation of methods and means, and he says that he has no 
intention of abandoning the classics, but only of putting other 
studies on an equality with them. But if his analogy is put 
forward as anything more than an interesting historical reminis- 
cence, as a logical argument, then, in the popular apprehension 
of his position —though he should not be held responsible for 
that — we should have a syllogism something like this: 

Men four hundred years ago opposed the substitution of the 
classics for scholastic metaphysics as useless for discipline, just 
as now men oppose the substitution of the sciences, ete., for the 
elassics as comparatively useless for discipline. But the men 
four hundred vears ago were in error in opposing the substitution 
of the classics. Therefore, the men now are in error in opposing 
the substitution of the sciences. 

And some might be inclined to travesty this syllogism by 
another: 

Many artists in the sixteenth century opposed the substitu- 
tion of the canons of Greek art for those then current, just as 
many artists now oppose the substitution of American canons 
of art for the Greek. But the artists of the sixteenth century 
were in error in opposing the substitution of the Greek. There- 
fore, the artists to-day are in error in opposing the substitution 
of the American. 

Notwithstanding these exeellent syllogisms, the question re- 
mains whether the renaissance of literature, art, and social 
philosophy in the sixteenth century was or was not a solid, 
indispensable, and permanent addition to modern eulture and 
discipline. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go specially into the 
question of the classies. It is my main desire to call attention 
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to the origin and the spirit of this demand upon the universities, 
identified as it is with the commercial spirit and the lax notions 
of education that partially account for many delusions. But it 
comes in our way to notice one or two things. 

I suppose it will be admitted that the NoTE of a liberal 
education is that it is not provincial or local, but universal. It 
is the range of thought and not of body that determines 
whether a man is provincial. Thoreau, on Walden Pond, read- 
ing the Greek poets and keeping an eye on the musk-rat and the 
squirrel and other like visitors, was free of a much larger world 
than many who have been round the globe. The object of 
culture is to put a man in relation with the ideas of all 
ages and civilizations, not to confine him to the ideas loeal, 
or of the age in which he lives. And the mind gets the most 
enlargement from that which is unfamiliar to it, remote from 
its own inheritance, tradition, local association. This is the use 
of travel to an observing man, who is capable of assimilating 
to his mental growth the reports of his senses. This is the use 
of the study of any of the natural sciences—the enlargement of 
the mind resulting from an extended field of observation, rather 
than the value of the collected facts. For the mind may be full 
of facts in half a dozen sciences, and yet be as dry and infertile 
as achip. This is the value of a study of the modern languages, 
that it opens to one not simply new ways of expressing ideas, 
which may be of little value, but new methods of thinking and 
new ways of looking at life and all its problems. Peoples differ 
in mental constitution, in moral attributes, in intellectual char- 
acteristics, just as much as their languages differ in form; for 
language is not an accidental or artificial product, but an ex- 
pression of something deep in the life of the people out of whose 
habits and character and necessities it grew. And that, I sup- 
pose, is why translation is so difficult from one tongue to 
another. It is not a slight thing that is lost, it is the essence of 
life. And this difficulty of translating increases in exact pro- 
portion as the characters and mental and moral traits of the 
peoples differ. It is as diffieult to translate Persian into Eng- 
lish as it is for us to get ourselves into the attitude of the 
oriental mind. But when, through a knowledge of an oriental 
language, we have come in some degree to take in the oriental 
attitude of mind, we have a solid and extensive addition to 
culture and a distinct enlargement of our own mind. 
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Now, the great objection to the study of Greek—and I 
am speaking of it now with reference solely to a liberal 
education, and to a want in the human soul greater than the 
want of mere knowledge, and not as to its fitness to enable 
a person to earn good wages in an industrial establishment — 
is that Greek is a dead language, and Greek life and habits 
are remote from modern sympathies. That is the very reason 
I would urge for its study, being what it is, and expressing 
a civilization and a habit of thought that have passed away. 
Admitting that it is a dead language, and not for the moment 
insisting upon its importance in our own language and that 
it is an expression only of a foreign and remote civilization, 
I seem to have stated the strongest argument for its being 
retained in any education deserving to be called liberal. The 
Greek way of looking at life was different from ours, the 
whole mental habit was different; this is as evident in its 
attitude toward the deepest questions as in the play of the 
lighter and sportive faculties, in wit and humor. With only 
a superficial acquaintance with its literature I can see that. 
These people were of our human nature and of like passions, 
yet in their presence I am conscious of an unlikeness, of a new 
mystery of existence. The language, the literature, and the 
people are one. The whole woof and warp of the life of the 
people, the habit of mind, the philosophy of their living, are 
interwoven in, and expressed by, their language. This language 
is as distinct and important a creation in the world as Greek 
art. It is the mirror, if one may say so, of a wonderful people. 
To come to a knowledge of this people and their way of looking 
at life, in the only way it can perfectly be reached,— by their 
language,—is a great intellectual effort. The very attempt to 
comprehend a whole system and civilization so different from 
our own involves not only a vigorous mental discipline, but an 
enlargement of the faculties very different from the sort of 
“drill” that is sometimes ealled discipline. For I am not 
now speaking of gerund-grinding, but of such a knowledge 
of Greek life and literature as is now understood by the 
study of Greek. It not only, as President Eliot says, required 
two centuries to introduce the study of Greek, but it has taken 
three more to learn how to study it properly. Perhaps it will 
turn out that the coming age, more even than the time of 
the Renaissance, will reap fruits of inestimable value from 
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the people who still remain the highest examples of simple 
culture. 

There can be no more remunerative effort for the mind than 
that of putting itself in the position to understand the Greek 
thought about nature, and about man, and the meaning of life. 
And this because, as I said before, it is alien to us and to all 
our modern habits. We get from this study the sort of dis- 
cipline and intellectual breadth which we cannot possibly get 
from the study of any modern language, because the ideas, the 
way of regarding life in these languages, are modern and very 
much like our own. The Greek chapter in human life is remote, 
it is closed, it is complete, it is unchangeable, it is set apart as a 
unique and most instructive performance. The mind is greatly 
enlarged and fructified by the investigation of any ancient life— 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian; but that of no other nation offers 
us the same facilities, the same opportunities, as the Greek, in a 
life so completely expressed in art and in letters. The intel- 
leetual effort required to put ourselves en rapport with this 
totally foreign mind seems to me to be of the highest kind and 
of the highest service. I can conceive of nothing equal to it 
in the way of bringing the faculties into vigorous play and 
liberalizing the mind. 

There is another and very practical aspect of the question ; 
T mean the value of a classical training as a foundation for high 
attainments in science, that is, a scientific education not limited 
by, or dependent on, practical aims. A commercial knowledge 
of French and German does not require the help of college or 
university ; and a polytechnic school will furnish such a knowl- 
edge of science for practical use as the industries demand. The 
ultilitarian spirit not only demands the substitution of some- 
thing else for the classics, but it demands a university stamp for 
a polytechnic education. Now, we are speaking of a real educa- 
tion, and the point insisted on is that a preliminary training in 
the humanities, in the classies, and especially in Greek, is neces- 
sary to high attainments in the sciences and in all the modern 
languages, including ourown. In support of this, I refer to the 
opinions, based upon experience, of the foremost scholars in 
science now living; and I do this not in the mere interest of 

treek or of Science, but of the highest aims of edueation. It is 
profoundly significant that the most powerful plea ever made in 
behalf of the classics should come from the side of science. 
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The Opinions of the Philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Berlin, and the address of the great chemist, Dr. Hofmann, 
the rector, upon the necessity of Greek and Latin as means of 
the best mental training, have been so often published in this 
country that it is only necessary for me to refer to them here. 
The testimony, based on experience, of the necessity of a classi- 
eal training in the higher walks of science is unequivocal and 
unanimous. It is of the utmost importance because it goes to 
the root of the subject of mental training. The pupils without 
the classical training “had no clear consciousness of their own 
scientifie capacity, and no sure insight into the growth of 
man’s mental life”; “they suffer from the whims of independ- 
ence and the lack of self-knowledge.” Prof. Hofmann says: 
“ Tdeality in academic study, unselfish devotion to science for 
its own sake, and that unshackeled activity of thought which is 
at once the condition and the consequence of such devotion, 
retire more and more into the background as the classical 
groundwork of our mental life found in the gymnasium is with- 
drawn from the pre-university course.” ‘The ideality of the 
scientific sense, interest in learning not dependent upon, nor 
limited by, practical aims, but ministering to the liberal 
education of the mind as such, the many-sided and widely ex- 
tended exercise of the thinking power,” can be satisfactorily 
cultivated only in classical institutions. It is the experience in 
America as well as in Germany that the best civil engineers are 
those who have had a thorough classical training. The effect 
of opening the university to non-classical students on equal 
terms with the classical is the lowering of university instruction 
itself. Another significant fact is that the directors of the 
realschule, in order to prevent a constant falling off in stand- 
ards, require that teachers in them shall have had a classical 
training. 

A eriticism has been made upon the report of the Berlin 
faculty that it was unfair as to the test of performance of the 
pupils of the realschulen in the university, because these stu- 
dents come from a lower class in society, and have not behind 
them the traditions of culture of the pupils from the gymna- 
sium. The obvious and sufficient answer to that is, that if the 
realschule standards prevail, a general deterioration is inevi- 
table, and in another generation all the students will be down 
to the realschule standard. 
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The last demand of the industrial spirit is that all education 
shall be lowered to its material aims; for lowered it will be if 
all distinction is removed in academic honor between an eduea- 
tion for the sake of the mind itself and an education dependent 
on and limited to material and practical aims. The danger in 
this is no less to science than to literature and philosophy. It 
is greatest of all to the tone of modern life. The drift of society 
is pretty much all one way. The industrial spirit can take care 
of itself and get all it wants. If those who care for the things 
of the spirit, for the highest mental life, expect to save any- 
thing in the deluge, they must make a united and stout defense 
of the ledge of rock on which they stand that is still above 
water. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


INSPIRATION AND INFALLIBILITY. 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said an eminent professor of Greek exege- 
sis, now an ornament of the English bench of bishops, speaking 
to a large company of theological students twenty-five years 
ago,— Gentlemen, do not commit yourselves, as you go forth 
into life, to any rigid definition of inspiration.” And the counsel 
was wise and good; specially appropriate to a class of young 
men who are apt to rely too much upon definitions, to resort to 
them for answers to all objectors, to cite them as of final 
authority in the closest controversies. The caution against a 
too ready trust of such sort was not only wise and good, but it 
was startlingly novel for the time, and for a collegiate inclosure 
of the established church. There was a strangely prudential 
sound in the sentence, to those familiar with the old orthodox 
style of talk from English pulpits and professorial chairs, 
about the “plenary” inspiration of the Bible and cognate 
questions. Fifty years, twenty years, before the time just indi- 
cated, no such seemingly timid counsel could have been heard, 
probably, from any English theological lecturer. What had hap- 
pened, meanwhile, requiring such discreet evasiveness in dealing 
with one of the fundamentals of orthodoxy? A fit answer to 
that question takes us back to an important epoch in the history 
of English religious thought. “ Essays and Reviews” had ap- 
peared some little time before, and were already in the hands of 
great numbers of intelligent men and women; the intellectual 
air of Great Britain being impregnated by the new, large, fresh, 
free thought of the scholarly writers ; and to Mr. Jowett’s paper 
in the celebrated collection was due, I suspect, more than to any 
other proximate cause, that bit of prudential advice to a certain 
class of theological students, not to be in haste in adopting any 
positive opinion about Biblical inspiration.* 

* Of course, such a work as that which ‘ Essays and Reviews” repre- 
sented had been long going on in Germany; but little heed was given to it 
by English orthodox teaching, till popular attention was called to it as above 
indicated. 
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But why the formally emphasized precaution ? What intrin- 
sie difficulty is there in the word that was thus to be allowed 
to float loosely about in men’s minds, because of the danger, or 
the impossibility, of tying it down to any fixed meaning? The 
idea and fact of inspiration are familiar to all. The common 
notion men have of inspiration is correct enough, so far as it 
goes. It is an invasion of the mind or heart by some power or 
influence from above us, or from around us, energizing, enlight- 
ening, uplifting, and, it may be, hallowing, those faculties or 
affections of our nature which the inspiring incidents, things, 
persons, may have the fitness and force thus to incite. And 
than this sort of experience, there is none more unquestioned 
among men. All men are believers in, and subject to, inspira- 
tion. And hence it is that we all speak so freely, as of a real 
force acting upon consciousness, of the inspiration of nature, of 
art, of heroisms, and, supremely, of the transporting power of 
the loves and hates of men and women. Men of a sober style 
of speech have not hesitated to speak of great orators, artists, or 
writers, as inspired men. Certain it is, that multitudes of men 
and women have been inspired by the genius inearnate in such 
men, which still breathes, so to speak, through their works. 
And if one human spirit can so influence another, it is not a 
claim to be heard with scoffing, that the Divine Spirit has 
exerted, and still exerts, a mightier potency over the thoughts 
and affections of men, in ways little more mysterious than those 
in which the gifts and graces of genius act upon and inspire us. 
But, strangely enough, and to the serious hurt of the cause he 
defends, the theologian, while claiming that “every good gift, 
and every perfect gift, is from above,” that “the true light 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world,” has yet 
laboriously and persistently denied that inspiration can be 
properly affirmed, in any but a simply rhetorical sense, of 
any other than a limited, specific part of the Divine Spirit’s 
work in the enlightenment and moral progress of mankind. A 
task at which theologians of the orthodox type have worked 
very hard has been this, in effect,—to find two distinct and 
mutually exclusive meanings for the word “inspiration,” and 
that in support of a purely artificial theory of their own. They 
want the word as the designation of a supernatural influence, 
under which, it is claimed, certain men have spoken truth direct 
from God; while they dare not deny all inspiration to men not 
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supernaturally moved. For the moral and religious literature 
of the world bears witness to the fact, that the deeper experi- 
ences of men in all ages and nations have run so inextricably 
into each other, while the utterances of such experiences have 
often had so nearly the same pure, spiritual ring in them, that 
the keenest intellectual insight, with the finest sensibility, has 
been unable to distinguish between them, as being some inspired 
and others uninspired. It is impossible, in other words, to 
mark off the great teachers and leaders of mankind into classes 
by rigid lines. The most that any such attempt can show us is, 
that some men have stood on higher ground than others, or 
have been visited by richer effusions of the one vitalizing, 
enlightening, and purifying energy. Yet is this indiscriminate 
classification accepted very generally without question in the 
Christian world to-day. Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, were in- 
spired; Socrates, Sakya-muni, Mareus Aurelius, Shakspeare, 
were uninspired. Inspiration was exclusively the prerogative, 
that is, of the prophets and teachers through whom God 
revealed himself in Jewish and in early Christian times. But, 
accepting that narrow view of the Divine Spirit’s operation in 
the world of moral intelligence and feeling, in what estimate 
are we to hold the lofty wisdom and the pure goodness that the 
world has revered in men who have lived beyond the limits 
within which orthodox teaching confines the gifts of inspira- 
tion? Whence words like these?— are they “from heaven or 
of men ?” — 


“The Supreme One said: Iam made evident by my own power; and as 
often as there is a decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice and injustice 
in the world, I make myself known: and thus I appear from age to age, for 
the preservation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establish- 
ment of virtue.” 

“ Holy acts of sacrifice are performed by those who are devoted to their 
own duties, whose conduct is right and free from blemish ; who are good, and 
tread in good paths.” 

“When the intellect is pure as well as the heart, to it the region of the 
Deity becomes visible.” 

‘*God is near you, is with you, is within you.” 

“A sacred Spirit dwells within us, the observer and guardian of all our 
evil and our good.” ’ 

** Be self-denying, but do not boast of it: keep a watch upon yourself as 
your own most dangerous enemy. Do not plume yourself upon intellectual 
knowledge, which is in itself quite valueless, but on a consistent nobleness 
of action. Never relax your efforts, but aim at perfection.” 
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‘*Bury my body as you please, but do not mourn as if you were burying 
Socrates. Think of me, rather, as gone to be with the wise and good, and 
with God, the fountain of all wisdom and goodness.” 


These voices come to us from out the old heathen world ; 
but, judging them by their spirit and contents, they are as worthy 
to be counted divine as some of the sayings in “ Solomon’s 
Song.” “Rare flowers from the garden of nature,” evangelical 
sentiment calls these wise and weighty utterances; but we may 
be bold to say of them, without fear of irreverence, “ All these 
worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” For St. Paul himself places precisely such 
an estimate upon certain utterances of heathen wisdom, aecord- 
ing to unambiguous statements of the New Testament. From 
his Hellenistic training and associations at Tarsus, he had be- 
come acquainted, it would seem, with Greek writers; which 
knowledge he does not disdain to use as a Christian missionary ; 
of which fact the record of his visit to Athens presents a striking 
instance. In the conduct of his great argument on Mars Hill, 
he accordingly cites, in support of the doctrine of the universal 
fatherhood of God, a line from the poet Aratus, affirming the 
broad generous truth.* In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
again (ch. xv. v. 33), he gives us, approvingly, a sentiment from 
Menander —“ Evil communications corrupt good manners”; 
while in the letter to Titus (ch. i. v. 12), he refers to Epimenides 
as a “prophet.” Thus, words from heathen authors have become 
part of what we hold to be supremely inspired Scripture, and are 
themselves therefore inspired. But the inspiration did not come 
into them, surely, in the mere process of citation, or of trans- 
cription ; it must have been in the words, or in the truth they 
expressed, when they came from the original writers.t 

We must therefore enlarge our conception of the sphere and 
function of inspiration, and that under requirement of Bible 
authority and precedent. St. Paul being judge, other men than 
Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles have been “moved by 


* Or the words may be from a hymn to Jove, by Cleanthes. The sentence 
is almost identical in form in both authors. 

tSee a curious notion of Cardinal Newman to the contrary of this, in 
“The Nineteenth Century,” for February, 1%84, where he tells us that all 
that is required to secure the quality of inspiration to a writing is ‘‘an in- 
spired editor!” But how ean the merely editorial function possibly convey 
to a writing any essential quality that it had not before ? 
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the Holy Ghost” to the utterance of divine and everlasting truth. 
Says Farrar : 


has spoken to men ‘at sundry times and 
in divers manners,’ with a richly variegated wisdom. Sometimes he has 
taught truth by the voice of Hebrew prophets ; sometimes by the voice of 
Pagan philosophers ; and all his voices demand our listening ear. If it was 
given to the Jew to speak with diviner insight and intenser power, it was 
given to the Gentile, also, to speak at times with a large and lofty utterance ; 
and we may learn truth from men of alien lips and another tongue. They, 
too, had the dream, the vision, the dark saying upon the harp, the mystic 
flashes upon the graven gems. . . . . We cannot afford to lose these 
heathen testimonies to Christian truth, or to hush the glorious utterances of 
Muse and Sybil, which have outlived ‘the drums and tramplings of a hundred 
triumphs.’ ” 


Doubtless, the highest and best of the Spirit’s work in and 
over men’s minds and hearts has been gathered up, by a law of 
“natural selection,” so to speak, into the volume that we there- 
fore hold to be inspired xa? tiox7y. Such honor cannot be claimed 
for it exclusively, however, but only in excellence of degree. 
The Divine Father has been in living contact with men through 
other avenues of intercourse than book-revelations, and far be- 
yond the limits of the Jewish and Christian Churches. The 
light supernal has, no doubt, shone most clearly, and fullest, in 
and through them; but human reason, too, has been a “ candle 
of the Lord”; the conscience has been a prophetic voice in the 
moral conduct of life, men doing by nature the works of a law 
that they knew not, otherwise than as written in their hearts. 
These, also, are among the “ fruits of the Spirit”; with all that 
is true and wholesome in art, in literature, in social order,—in 
civilization, in a word. And in any definition of inspiration that 
theology may hereafter summon courage to frame, room must 
be found for these things, as, in their place and degree, religious 
and divine. 

But while our conventional theory of inspiration, so far as it 
has any definite character or compass at all, is thus demon- 
strably very much too narrow, in one important respect it is 
very much too wide. In the mental processes of nearly all our 
religious teachers and their disciples, inspiration is assumed to 
earry with it an absolute infallibility; one broad, conerete, per- 
manent consequence of which is, our possessing a collection of 
writings distinguished from all others by this one quality of in- 
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fallibility ; which quality, according to traditional estimate, 
appertains in equal degree to every part of the composite whole 
that we know as the Bible; every sentence of which, every word 
of which, indeed, is charged to the full with the heavenly 
unction, having been dictated to lawgiver, or prophet, or 
apostle, by the Holy Ghost, and is therefore infallible. This is 
the theory that has been held inviolable by our evangelical 
orthodoxy in general, down to our own time; and that in spite 
of protest and exposure from nearly all the great scholars of all 
Christian creeds and schools ever since the revival of learning. 
For the manifold assumption, applied to the Bible as a whole, 
has very little valid authority to sustain it; but, having once been 
received into confidence by the devout, ere critical learning had 
begun its labors, it has been impossible, or it has been deemed 
inexpedient, to dislodge it, as it is still approved by church 
“standards” as one of the articuli stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. 
How the assumption’ gained general acceptance, and so long re- 
tained it, among the faithful, history shows us. Jewish doctors 
of the earlier schools drew strong lines of demarkation, as we 
know, between the inspiration and authority of the several sec- 
tions into which they divided Sacred Seripture—the Law, the 
Prophets, and the rest of the books, grouped under the designa- 
tion Ketubim, or Hagiographa; but a superstitious reverence 
soon abolished all such distinctions, every part of the canonical 
collection of writings being eredited at length with a plenary 
inspiration and infallibility;* which lofty estimate of the 
ancient Scriptures was passively accepted by the early fathers 
of the Christian Church. Not till the time of Jerome was there 
any application of the genuine critical faculty to the mass of in- 
herited literature deemed all alike sacred; and even then only 
in a timid, tentative way ; his labors exposing him to reproach 
as tending to undermine the authority of the Word of God. For 
neither was the time ripe, nor were the necessary implements in 
hand, for the formation of a critically discriminated estimate of 
writings that an idolatrous affection deemed it sacrilege to 
touch. The leading lights of the church were busy, moreover, 
with work of another sort, in multiplying and elaborating 
theological speculations and refinements, and in supplanting the 


* A special preéminence was always assigned to the books aseribed to 
Moses, however. 
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claims of an infallible book, by asserting, in effect, the superior 
claims of an infallible church. And so the work of investiga- 
tion into the origin and true character of the canonical Scrip- 
tures had to wait for more luminous days, and for better 
equipped workmen; the intellect of Christendom lying almost 
suffocated for centuries under heaps of ecclesiastical disputa- 
tions and decisions. Here and there a man of learning and 
insight, and of erratic courage, like Abelard, dared to breast 
the heavy current of Jewish and patristic tradition, but their 
daring was denounced as heresy. For the Western Chureh 
eared little for critical studies, except to discourage them. The 
infallibility it was chiefly concerned about was impersonated in 
the Pope. 

But an insurrection was rapidly approaching against all 
such authority. The “new learning” was spreading through 
Europe; schools and colleges were increasing; the printing- 
press began its work; absolute authority over the intellect and 
conscience was dethroned over large spaces of Christendom ; all 
these being signs of a very threatening significance for the old, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. But strange enough, as it may seem to 
some, and yet not strange to the discerning, the causes that econ- 
spired to relax the tyrannous hold of the church over men’s 
minds, only tended to strengthen the old superstitious venera- 
tion for the Bible. Men cast away very generally their faith in 
an infallible church; but, as if the Christian life were impossi- 
ble without the support of infallibility of some sort, they betook 
themselves the more eagerly and the more trustingly to an in- 
fallible book. And thus, from the epoch whence we date the 
birth of a larger intellectual liberty in Christendom, and at 
which we catch almost the first breath of an honest and com- 
petent criticism,—from that period has come down to us the 
driest, hardest, most irrational, and relentlessly dogmatic bib- 
liolatry ever known in the religious world; and chiefly from the 
pressure of the historical exigency just indicated,— the keenly- 
felt need of some other infallibility to take the place of the dis- 
earded infallibility of the church. * Some of the first Reformers 


* This frank statement may please those who long for the restoration of 
the autocratic authority of the church. Yet is the wish foolish. Revolutions 
never go backward. The church, while in possession of absolute power, 
almost wearied the world of her presence. See Art. XIX. of the Church of 
England’s famous Thirty-nine. 
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were large-minded and free in their estimates of Holy Scrip- 
tures, particularly Luther; who, though declaring at one time 
that, “one letter, yea, a single tittle, of Scripture, is of 
more and greater consequence than heaven and earth,” never- 
theless exercised an untrammeled judgment on these matters; 
boldly setting aside, “not only the strict inspiration, but the 
divine authority ” of several books of the Old and New Test»- 
ments. Such freedom was in part the consequence of a fervent 
faith in one of the leading tenets of Protestantism, viz., that a 
considerable part of the Old Testament was useless, and in 
effect dead, for the evangelical believer since “grace and 
truth” had come through Jesus Christ. But, as in later Juda- 
ism, an unreasoning reverence prevailed over the discrimina- 
tions of criticism, and soon verbal inspiration and an absolute 
infallibility were claimed, with stronger emphasis than ever, for 
every part of the Bible; the writers of the several books being 
regarded as simply the amanuenses of the Holy Ghost, an infalli- 
bie inspiration being asserted for even the vowel-points and 
aceents of the sacred text. 

Such extravagance was rebuked or corrected, from time to 
time, by men of culture and of conscience, among Evangelicals 
and among Romanists; conspicuously and most effeetively by 
Erasmus, since whose rummaging among musty manuscripts, 
and the publication of his annotations to the New Testament, 
there has been no peace for believers in verbal infallibility. 
What is the theory worth, at best, to those who, for more than 
two thousand years, have had to rely upon translations to get at 
the pure truth of God? Unless the church has had a perennial 
supply of Dr. Newman’s “inspired editors” all along, able to 
detect instinctively all mistakes of copyists, the claim to verbal 
infallibility in behalf of the Bible is absurd. But the book itself 
in its inherent character refutes the claim. One sacred writer 
very frequently cites the doctrine of an earlier, as so often in the 
New Testament; but very seldom is any importance attached to 
the words in which the doctrine had been expressed. Chief 
regard is had to the thought or truth of the elder writer, the 
citation being sometimes very different in its verbal dress. Not 
only so, but in the various accounts we have of the same fact or 
event in sacred history, we have the largest and most conflicting 
diversity in the words employed in the records. For which 
version, then, is plenary inspiration to be claimed? Or what 

VOL. CXXXIX.—NO, 334. 17 
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becomes of the notion of verbal infallibility in such cases? In 
respect to the writing over the Cross, for example, one evan- 
gelist asserts that the inscription ran thus: “This is Jesus 
the King of the Jews”; another, that it stood thus, simply : 
“The King of the Jews”; another puts it thus: “This is the 
King of the Jews”; and another thus: “ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” Which of these is verbally infallible? 
Surely it were enough to say that all the four bear witness to 
the infallibility of the substantial fact, which each gives in his 
own way. Or, again, how ean we prefer the claim of infallibility 
in behalf of all the four or five widely divergent controversial- 
ists in the Book of Job? or for the conflicting sentiments and 
reflections of the wise but moody author of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes? Or how can we honestly apply the claim not only to the 
pure, sweet, and sublimely devout utterances in the Book of 
Psalms, but also to the angry and sometimes horrible impreca- 
tions in that same justly cherished collection of sacred songs? 
I know that orthodox commentators, deeming the imprecations 
unworthy the lips of David or of other Hebrew singers repre- 
sented in the collection, have dared to transfer them as prophe- 
cies to the lips of Jesus Christ; but a more outrageous insult 
was never done to the intelligent faith and affection of those 
who honor “ the name that is above every name.” 

The spirit and purpose of this article will be misjudged if it 
be construed as an unqualified onslaught upon the doctrines 
indicated in the title. Both inspiration and infallibility are 
here affirmed, and emphasized, as predicable of the Biblical 
writings ; but not indiscriminately. Inspiration is a power of 
many differing degrees, not wholly confined to men or matters 
professionally sacred. No just exception can be taken to the 
phrase “ verbal inspiration” when reasonably interpreted ; for 
words have been and are often inspired, as being the utterances 
of inspired men. While an absolute infallibility may be con- 
ceded to some sayings that have come down to us,— to those of 
the, Lord Jesus Christ, to wit, so far as we can get at them. 
But for all the essential needs of the Christian life, all we can 
ask, for our guidance and comfort, is a moral infallibility ; and 
Christ has told us how we may attain to that. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine that it is of God.” 
And surely that should content any who may have been near 
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breaking down into tears, saying, “ What shall we do, if you 
destroy our trust in the infallible Word?” 
Let us have done with all timid conecealments, all sophistica- 
tions, all turgid talk, and with all cant, in the cause of religion. 
Says Professor Jowett, in “ Essays and Reviews” : 


“When interpreted like any other book, by the same rules of evidence, 
and by the same canons of criticism, the Bible will remain unlike any other 
book: its beauty will be freshly seen, as of a picture which is restored, 
after many ages, to its original state; it will create a new interest, and 
make for itself a new kind of authority, by the life that is in it. It will be a 
spirit, and not a letter, as it was at the beginning; having an influence like 
that of the spoken word, or the book newly found. The purer the light in 
the human heart, the more it will have an expression of itself in the mind of 
Christ. . . . . Noone can form any notion, from what we see around us, 
of the power which Christianity might have if it were at one with the con- 
science of man, and not at variance with his intellectual convictions.” 


J. H. RYLANCE. 
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WIrutn the past few years a new interest has been awakened 
in questions relating to marriage and divorce, many of the ablest 
men in England, France, and America taking part in the discus- 
sion. In the prolonged debate on “ the deceased wife’s sister’s bill,” 
in the British Parliament, we have had the opinions of the lead- 
ing men of England as to what constitutes marriage, and the best 
conditions to insure the happiness and stability of home life. In 
the French Chamber of Deputies, where a divorce bill* has been 
pending for years, the social relations have been as exhaustively 
discussed. And now, the proposition to secure a general law of 
divorcee in the United States, by an amendment to the national 
constitution, must necessarily arouse a wide-spread agitation in 
this country. 

When a distinguished Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York, in an able article in one of our most liberal re- 
views, suggests important changes that should be made in our 
laws regulating the marriage relation, it is time for every good 
citizen to give a candid consideration to this subject. With 
many points made by Judge Noah Davis most thoughtful minds 
must agree, viz., the wisdom of having uniform laws in every 
State; more stringent laws against early marriages ; the same 
moral code for men and women; that marriage should be regu- 
lated by the State, by the civil and not the canon law, wholly 
independent of church interference, unless the parties desire to 
solemnize the contract with its ceremonies. Thus far I agree 
with Judge Davis; but there are a few other equally vital points 
that I would suggest to him for reconsideration. 

In common with the British Parliament, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the general spirit of our laws, he regards marriage 
too much as a physical union, wholly in its material bearings, 
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and from the man’s stand-point. He says: “ Restrictions ought 
to*be imposed on the marriage of infants. The common-law 
rule of twelve years for females and fourteen for males is not a 
fit or decent one for this country. The age should be at least 
fifteen and eighteen years.” On what principle, I would ask, 
should the party on whom all the inevitable hardships of 
marriage must fall, be the younger to enter the relation? Girls 
do not get their full growth until twenty-five, and are wholly 
unfit at fifteen for the trials of maternity. Both mother and 
child are enfeebled in such premature relations, and the girl 
robbed of all freedom and sentiment just as she awakes to the 
sweetest dreams of life. Few fathers or mothers would consent 
to the marriage of a daughter of fifteen, and the state, by wise 
laws, should reflect the common sense of the people. What 
knowledge can a girl of fifteen have of the great problems of 
social life, of the character of a husband, of the friendship and 
love of which the true marriage should be an outgrowth? 

The state not only views marriage as a physical union and a 
civil contract, but seemingly as of inferior importance to all 
other contracts. A legal contract for a section of land requires 
that the parties be of age and of sound mind; that there be no 
flaw in the title, no liens or mortgages thereon not specified ; and 
that the agreement be in writing, with the names of parties and 
witnesses duly affixed, stamped with the seal of the state, and 
recorded in the office of the county clerk. But a legal marriage, 
in most of the states, may be contracted between a boy of four- 
teen and a girl of twelve, without the consent of parents or 
guardians, without publication of banns, without witnesses, 

; without even the signatures of the parties, the presence of a 
priest, or of any officer of the state. 

Though we are taught to regard France, of all European 
nations, most lax in social morals, yet her legislation on marriage 
is far more stringent than ours. By French law the husband 
must be eighteen, the wife fifteen. The consent of the parents 
or guardians of both parties is required, and, in case of their 
refusal, the contract cannot be made until the man is twenty-five, 
and the woman twenty-one. The marriage must be preceded by 
the publication of the banns, and the ceremony performed by 
a public official, at his office, in the presence of four witnesses. 
It is, moreover, recorded in two special registers, one of which is 
deposited in the archives of the state. Yet, while this contract 
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may be formed so ignorantly, thoughtlessly, and irreverently 
in the United States, the whole power of law, religion, and 
public sentiment are now about to be summoned to enforce its 
continuance, without regard to the happiness or misery of the 
parties. 

Judge Davis speaks of divorce as the foe of marriage. He 
makes this mistake throughout his article. Divorce is not 
the foe of marriage. Adultery, intemperance, licentiousness 
are its foes. One might as well speak of medicine as the 
foe of health. Again, in surbordinating the individual to the 
state, the premises of Judge Davis are unsound. He says, “ the 
interests of society are first and paramount, those of indi- 
viduals secondary and subordinate.” We have so often heard 
the declaration that the individual must be sacrificed to 
society that we have come to think their interests lie in 
different directions; whereas, the reverse of this proposition 
is true. Whatever promotes the best interests of the indi- 
vidual promotes the best interests of society, and vice versa. 
The normal condition of adult men and women is one of indi- 
vidual independence, of freedom, and of equality ; their first duty, 
the full development of their own faculties and powers, with a 
natural right to life, liberty, and happiness, and of resistance to 
all artificial contrivances that endanger life, curtail liberty, or 
destroy happiness. The best interests of the individual are the 
primal consideration ; individual happiness, the only true basis, 
of a happy home, a united church, a peaceful state, a well organ- 
ized society. “ We must first have units,” says Emerson, “ before 
we can have unions.” We must have harmoniously developed 
men and women before we can have happy marriages. The 
central idea of barbarism has ever been the family, the tribe, 
the nation, never the individual. The Roman idea, the pagan 
idea, was, that the individual was made for the state. The Chris- 
tian idea is the sacredness of the individual, superior to all 
human institutions. It was this central truth, taught by the 
great founder of our religion, that gave Christianity such a hold 
on the people, slowly molding popular thought to the higher 
idea, culminating at last in the Protestant Reformation and a 
Republican Government, alike based on individual rights, on 
individual conscience and judgment. 

In regard to Judge Davis’s proposition for an amendment 
to the national constitution, to make the laws homogeneous 
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from Maine to Texas, the question naturally suggests itself, 
On what basis should this general law be enacted? On the pro- 
gressively freer divorce laws that the true American sover- 
eign of the West will surely demand, or on more restrictive 
legislation? It is evident that Judge Davis inclines to the latter ; 
but in selecting South Carolina as his standard of “ peace, purity, 
and felicity” in family life, because no divorce laws have ex- 
isted there, he is most unfortunate alike in his philosophy and 
his statistics. From 1872 to 1878, divorcees were obtainable for 
adultery in South Carolina, but none were granted. In 1878 the 
law was repealed. Judge Davis indicates, in a very indefinite 
manner, the result of having no divorce law in South Carolina ; 
he says: “Iam greatly misinformed if in that State the peace, 
purity, and felicity of families do not maintain a far higher 
standard than in States where divorces are the chronic mischief 
and misery of domestic life.” I will prove by judicial evidence 
the disastrous effect that the want of a divorce law has had on 
the family life of South Carolina, the only State in the Union in 
which a divorce has never been granted. “The Legislature has 
found it necessary to regulate, by statute, how large a propor- 
tion of his property a married man may give to his concubine.” * 

This fact proves that where divorces are not permitted, mere- 
tricious connections will be formed. The above-mentioned law 
would not have been passed unless there had been subject-matter 
for it to operate upon. But listen to the words of wisdom from 
the judicial bench of South Carolina : 


“In this country, where divorcees are not allowed for any cause whatever, 
we sometimes see men of excellent character unfortunate in their marriages, 
and virtuous women abandoned or driven away houseless by their husbands, 
who would be doomed to celibacy and solitude if they did not form con- 
nections which the law does not allow, and who make excellent husbands 
and virtuous wives still. Yet they are considered as living in adultery, 
because a rigorous and unyielding law, from motives of policy alone, has 
ordained it so.” (Nott, J., in Cusack vs. White, 2 Mill, 279, 292.) 


This is the system that a Judge of the Supreme Court up- 
holds and praises, and is sustained by the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, which says: “In South Carolina, to her unfading 
honor, a divorce has not been granted since the Revolution.” I 


* See Denton vs. English, 3 Brev., p. 147; also Canady v. George, 6 Rich. 
Eq., p. 103. 
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would refer the learned judges of New York and Georgia to the 
ease in South Carolina of Jelineau vs. Jelineau, 2 Des., p. 45, 
where a man took his negro slave woman to his bed and board, 
and with brutal punishment compelled the unoffending wife to 
eat with his colored coneubine. To her “ unfading honor,” the 
powers of the State of South Carolina compelled this family to 
live on in “ peace, purity, and felicity.” One of the ablest writers 
on this subject, Joel P. Bishop, says : 


“That the judges should themselves praise the legislation of their own 
State is no more than we ought to expect ; since all men esteem what is their 
own more highly than what is another’s. Thus it is remarked by O’Neal, J.: 
‘The most distressing cases, justifying divorcee even upon Scriptural grounds, 
have been again and again presented to the Legislature, and they have uni- 
formly refused to annul the marriage tie.’ They have nobly adhered to the 
injunction, ‘ Those whom God has joined together, let not man put asunder.’ 
The working of this stern policy of ‘nobly’ refusing redress even in the 
‘most distressing cases,’ where Scripture joined with reason in crying for 
redress, has been to the good of the people and the State in every respect.’ 
And another of her judges exclaims: ‘ The policy of this State has ever been 
against divorcees. It is one of her boasts that no divorce has ever been 
granted in South Carolina.’ Could South Carolina truly declare that no hus- 
band within her borders had ever proved unfaithful to the marriage vow, and 
no wife had been false to her husband ; that the observation judicially made 
by one of her judges concerning marriages in this State is in no part true, 
namely, ‘all marriages almost are entered into on one of two considerations, 
love or interest, and the Court is induced to believe the latter is the founda- 
tion of most of them’ (Thompson, J., in Devall rs. Devall, 4 Des., 79); that 
no judge of hers had from the judicial bench proclaimed it a virtue to com- 
mit the legal felony of polygamy, and to live in adultery; that no class of 
men existed in the State calling for legislation to regulate their connections 
with their concubines,— then, indeed, might the people of the other States 
talk of ‘ unfading honor,’ which had settled as a halo, or as a crown of glory 
about her brow!” 


Another view of the domestic virtue and felicity of South 
Carolina law ean be had by reference to the United States 
Census of 1880, which shows the number of mulattoes, or the 
mixed races, in that State. Where concubinage is recognized, 
there is no pressing need for liberal divorce laws. 

Judge Davis says: “In the colonial history of the State of 
New York, for more than a century, divorces were unknown.” 
The Patroon Courts granted divorces in 1630, and other divorces 
were granted in 1655. In Massachusetts divorces were granted 
before 1674. In Connecticut, before 1655. Iam informed that the 
declaration by Judge Davis, that a legal divorce can be obtained 
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in New York in twelve hours, is incorrect. In case of a default, the 
plaintiff cannot get judgment in less than twenty days. If the 
defendant answers, the motion for judgment must be made at 
the regular Special Term, in accordance with the accurate interpre- 
tation of rule 77 by Judge A. R. Lawrence. In this latter case, 
the plaintiff cannot get judgment in less than one month. It 
usually takes at least two months to get judgment in the sim- 
plest divorce case. But if it be true in the case specified by Judge 
Davis, where the crime is adultery and the parties are agreed, 
that a legal divorce and marriage can occur within twelve hours, 
the question is, Who is responsible for such laws? and can we 
safely trust legislators who have placed the marriage institution 
on such uncertain foundations to draw up a constitutional 
amendment giving general laws to all the States? Again, Judge 
Davis’s inferences from his facts are not logical. He says the 
percentage of divorces is largest in States furnishing the readiest 
facilities for dissolving the union. True, but it is not because 
the inhabitants of that State are made fickle and faithless by the 
laws, as he suggests, but because large numbers of persons 
come from States having rigid divorce laws into those furnish- 
ing the readiest facilities for their purpose. The number of 
divorcees granted in a given State is no indication of the general 
discontent of its own citizens. 

Judge Davis is equally unfortunate in his facts of ecclesias- 
tical history. He calls monogamy “an Hebraic Christianized 
idea.” The Hebraic part of that idea was pure polygamy; the 
Christianized part was the unchanged polygamy of the early 
Christian church, except where and until it came in contact with 
the monogamic Greek and Roman civilizations—omitting the 
Germanic and Norse monogamy from the account, only because 
Christianity reached them after its modification by Roman 
civilization. Neither Christ nor his disciples ever attempted to 
change polygamous into monogamie marriage, any more than 
they attempted to change absolute political despotism into con- 
stitutional or republican government, or to abolish slavery 
where they found it. 

The Catholic Church early seized the control of marriage, as 
she did of every institution that would give her a hold on man- 
kind, and administered its ordinances in the most tyrannical 
form as regards the masses, her instinct ever being restrictive ; 
though she always claimed for herself the right of divorce, and 
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exercised it for what she deemed sufficient cause. One of the 
prominent features of the Reformation was the demand of its 
great leaders for free divorce, in the interests of morality, in 
view of the licentiousness of Catholic Europe. And to-day the 
only hope for the purification of manners and morals is in free 
divorce ; in elevating the ideal of marriage so that it shall con- 
sist of the spiritual as well as the physical element. Where un- 
fitness exists, it would be for the interest of society for the 
state to step in (supposing authority in the matter an admitted 
fact), and insist on annulling the contract, instead of impeding 
a separation. The popular objections to divorce are unsound 
aud contradictory. 

First. It is said, to make divorce respectable is to break up 
all family relations,— which is to say that human affections are 
the result of church canons and statute laws. The love of men 
and women for each other and for their children existed long 
before human governments were established, and will survive 
when all these artificial arrangements shall have passed away. 
Did the happy wives in this State ever suppose that the regret 
they felt in leaving home, husband, and children, and the joy 
in returning, were due to the stringent divorce laws of New 
York ; and that without these they would have been wanderers 
on the face of the earth? To open the door of eseape to those 
who live in contention, would not necessarily embitter the rela- 
tions of those who are happy. On the contrary, freedom in all 
relations strengthens the bond of union. When husbands and 
wives do not own each other as property, marriage will be a 
life-long courtship, not a weary yoke, from which both may 
sometimes long for deliverance. Many a tyrannical husband, 
knowing that public sentiment would protect his wife in leaving 
him, might become gracious and reasonable ; and many a peevish 
wife, knowing that her husband could honorably sunder the tie, 
would soon change her manners. @/ 

Second. It is said that the fickle would separate for trifling 
causes, and that unprincipled men, from love of change, would 
take a new wife every Christmas, if they could legally rid 
themselves in season of the oldfone. As the centripetal forces 
in the material world are strong enough to hold matter toa 
common center against all outside attractions, so, in the moral 
world, the love of change is subordinate to the stronger love 
of the familiar objects and conditions about them. All ex- 
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perience proves the truth of the historical maxim, “ Mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they have 
been accustomed.” This objection is based on the idea that 
woman will always remain the helpless victim of every man 
she meets. But a new type of womanhood is developing under 
our free institutions, demanding higher conditions. Educated to 
self-support, with a profitable place in the world of work, with land 
under her feet and a shelter over her head, the political equal 
of the man by her side, she will not clutch at every offer of 
marriage, like a drowning man at the floating straw. Though 
men should remain just what they are, the entire revolution in 
woman's position, now begun, will force a new moral code in 
social life. But the virtue and independence of women must 
evolve a higher type of manhood, also. 

Third. Some claim that the interests of children require an 
indissoluble tie. It is a great blessing to be well born, to be 
welcomed on the threshold of time, and to be reared in an 
atmosphere of peace and love. No amount of care and eduea- 
tion can ever compensate a child for the morbid conditions of 
its organization, resulting from coldness, indifference, or disgust 
in the parents for one another. Next to the misfortune of such 
a birth, is the demoralizing influence on children trained in an 
atmosphere of discord and dissatisfaction, such as a false mar- 
riage relation inevitably creates. One of the strongest reasons 
for demanding the release of unhappy wives and husbands is 
the evil effects on the children. 

Fourth. Men and women, it is said, would not exercise the 
deliberation they now do, if to marry ill were not considered a 
crime, and the parties doomed to suffer a life-long penalty. 
Nothing could be more reckless than what is done legally every 
day, under the present system—when to be seen merely walking 
together may be taken as evidence in court of intent to marry, 
and going through the ceremony in jest may seal the contract. 
The fear of transient conditions would make the parties far 
more careful in making their family arrangements. Women, 
acting on the faith of a life-long relation, a permanent home, 
are very apt to surrender all their earthly possessions into the 
hands of husbands who spend their substance and then abandon 
them to self-support. The theory of the indissoluble marriage 
never was and never can be practicable, except for the best 
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organized men and women, in happy relations, and they are a 
law to themselves. For others, legal divorces are far better 
than discord or erratic relations outside of law. Impulsive 
people, under the influence of strong passions, pay little atten- 
tion, in any circumstances, to laws or future consequences ; and 
very few know what the laws are, or the penalty for their 
violation. 

Fifth. It is said tbat the Bible is against divorcee. When 
those who are opposed to all reforms can find no other argu- 
ment, their last resort is the Bible. It has been interpreted to 
favor intemperance, slavery, capital punishment, and the sub- 
jection of women; and now, in the face of the most pronounced 
declarations, and the example of * men after God’s own heart” 
and his chosen people for centuries, we are told that it condemns 
divorce. The one form of marriage recognized in the Bible is 
polygamy, both in the Old Testament and the New. It was at 
a Jewish polygamous wedding that Jesus performed his first 
miracle, and polygamy was practiced by Christians for centu- 
ries. It would be rather a difficult task for one thoroughly 
versed in Seripture to prove the monogamie marriage and the 
indissoluble tie by any fair interpretation of Hebrew or Greek 
texts. 

As the great majority of divorces are asked for by women, 
release and divorcee are of vital importance to them. No words 
ean deseribe the infinite outrages to which women are subject in 
compulsory relations for which the law gives no redress. The 
decisions of judges in many eases show that the subjection of 
woman is the very essence of the law of marriage; and how 
could it be otherwise when the contract and all the statutes 
governing it have been made by one of the parties, while the 
other has been profoundly ignorant of its provisions and speci- 
fications. How many women in this republic know anything 
of the spirit or letter of the civil or canon law on this whole 
question of marriage and divorcee? Not until they feel its iron 
teeth in their own flesh do they awake to the helplessness of 
their position. Thus far this vital question has been discussed 
by man; he has spoken in Scripture, and he has spoken in law; 
from the beginning he has had the whole and sole regulation of 
the matter. In all history, sacred and profane, woman has never 
been recognized as an equal party to the contract. Will the 
remedy that Judge Davis proposes, a general law on the basis 
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of the code in South Carolina, bring new liberties to woman? 
No, no; in justice to the daughters of this republic there should 
be no such final settlement of this question as a constitutional 
amendment involves until woman has a direct voice in the 
legislation of the country. For the past half century, those who 
understand our system of jurisprudence have been constantly 
protesting against the spirit and letter of the common law 
of England on which our system is based, until many of the old 
statutes so degrading and oppressive to married women have 
been, one after another, swept away. Finding the marriage 
relation theoretically a condition of slavery, and practically so 
when tyrannical husbands chose to avail themselves of their 
legal rights, women early began to ask release from their yoke 
of bondage, and here and there humane legislators, roused with a 
sense of woman’s wrongs, began to open the door of escape 
through liberal divorce laws. But at first it required great 
courage and self-respect for wives, however miserable, in the 
face of time-honored laws, religion, and public sentiment, to 
avail themselves of these new privileges. Now, with higher 
light and knowledge of the true marriage, and all the responsi- 
bilities that grow out of it, they begin to feel themselves more 
degraded by remaining with unworthy and unloved partners 
than by sundering the unholy ties that bind them in such unions. 
When we appreciate the fact that the vast majority of appli- 
cations for divorcee are made by women, that liberal divorce 
laws for oppressed wives are what Canada was for Southern 
slaves, it is clearly a work of supererogation for learned men 
to demand “ more stringent laws for women’s protection !”— 
protection, such as the eagle gives the lamb he carries to his 
eyrie! Alas, for the wrongs that woman has suffered under 
the specious plea of protection ! 

If the marriage institution is of divine origin, we may safely 
trust him who ordained it to see that “those whom he hath 
joined together will never be put asunder.” It is not necessary | 
to reénact the laws of God. Liberal divorce laws are intended 
to enable those only whom God has not joined together to be 
put asunder. Such laws, so far frem being barbarous and de- 
grading, indicate the growing independence, intelligence, and 
virtue of American womanhood. Our decreasing families, so far 
from being an evidence of the dying out of maternal love, indi- 
cate a higher perception of the dignity and responsibility of 
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motherhood. With woman’s keen sense of moral principles, she 
begins to appreciate the awful waste of human force as she 
contemplates the panorama of our social life: the unhappy in- 
mates of our jails and prisons, of our asylums for the insane, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the orphan and peuper, the innu- 
merable standing army of drunkards, the multitudes of children 
whom nobody owns, and for whom nobody cares—cold, hungry, 
their feet in slippery places, sleeping at night in all our cities, 
like rats, in any hole they can find. In view of these appalling 
facts, the mothers of the race may well pause and put the question 
to themselves, Is it for such as these we give the heyday of our 
lives? For such as these we ever and anon go down to the very 
gates of death? Is this a life-work worthy our highest ambi- 
tion, a religious duty for our best powers? The answering echo 
from every mountain-top is, No! Above the thunders of Sinai, 
a warning voice, loud and clear, rings through the centuries: 
“The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children, to 
the third and fourth generations.” 

Before claiming that marriage is a divine institution, before 
binding women by further restrictive legislation, let the high- 
priests at the family altars purify themselves, body and soul, 
and make themselves fit to be the creators of immortal beings. 
Science has vindicated the right to discuss freely whether our 
ancestors were apes; let it be as free to ask whether our pos- 
terity shall be idiots, knaves, and lunatics; and if not, by what 
changes such wretched results may be avoided. Judge Davis's pic- 
ture of the general upheaval in our social life, under liberal divorcee 
laws, is, indeed, a sad presentation of the possible future; but a 
change in the civil code will not destroy all natural affections. Is 
family life with the mass of mankind so satisfactory that it calls 
for no improvement? Change is not death, neither is progress 
destruction. We have shifted governments from despotisms, em- 
pires and monarchies, to republics, without giving up the idea 
of national life; and we Americans believe that greater peace 
and prosperity are enjoyed in a republic than under any other 
form of government. True, these changes from the lower to the 


higher have involved hot debates, violence, and war ; but the free 
institutions we enjoy more than compensate for the struggles 
we have endured. We have changed the foundations of the 
church, too, without destroying the religious sentiment in the 
human soul. The dissensions in the church have filled the world 
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with despair for ages and deluged nations in blood; but the 
right of individual conscience and judgment, against all au- 
thority, is the result. Though the cardinal points of our faith 
have been changed again and again, yet we have a church still. 
So we shall have the family, that great conservator of national 
strength and morals, after the present restrictive divorce laws 
are all swept from the statute-books. To establish a republican 
form of government in the family must of necessity involve 
discussion and division; but more satisfactory relations will 
be the result of the transition evils that we now see and deplore. 
The same law of equality that has revolutionized the state and 
the church is now reorganizing the home. The same process of 
evolution that has given us a state without a king and a church 
without a Pope, will give us a family without “a divinely or- 
dained head,” in which the interests of father, mother, and child 
will be equally represented. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


OUR REMOTE ANCESTRY. 


Or what sort of ancestry do we boast? What kind of blood- 
mixture circulates in our veins? Of what distant lands does it 
bring us the reminiscence? Of what migrations, what conflicts, 
what miseries, what aspirations? Who are we, that have been 
made by the strife and tumult, the crash and collisions, of the 
ages whose sounds have so long been silenced? Let us glance 
back over the ethnic chaos out of which we have emerged. 

The first whispers of historic story tell us of men who dwelt in 
eaves. They had neither houses, nor plows, nor horses, nor vessels, 
nor metals, nor the products of the loom. They were found in 
all parts of Europe by the first immigrants from Asia and 
Africa. Penetrating the earth like miserable ants, says Auschy- 
lus, these men concealed themselves in caverns without light. 
Prometheus (that is the Greeks) brought them the plow, and 
taught them to yoke the ox. The Cyelopes of Homer dwelt in 
eaverns on the summits of the high mountains. According to 
Thucydides they occupied Sicily before the entrance of the 
Iberian Sicanes. Diodorus Siculus places them in Crete. Pau- 
sanias describes them in Sardinia. Vergil, in his sketch of 
prehistoric Latium, pictures autochthonous inhabitants born of 
the tough oak, living without laws, and ignorant of the arts of 
civilization. These people did not belong to the Mediterranean 
race. When Ulysses talked to Polyphemus about the Greek 
gods, the giant knew nothing of them. The Cyclopes, then, 
were not only not Greeks, they were not Indo-Europeans, for all 
the Indo-Europeans worshiped Zeus-pitar. Grimm, on linguistic 
grounds, predicated their affinity with the Finns. The Finns 
have relations with the Mongoloids. 

Indo-Europeans are known to have been in Europe as early 
as 2000 RB. c. Before this epoch two empires had been estab- 
lished by other invaders—the Iberian in the south-west, and the 
Pelasgian in the south-east. The Iberians entered by the 
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Pillars of Hercules. They came from Atlantis and northern 
Africa, at the time when the Hamitic Berbers were gaining 
possession. They overran the Spanish peninsula, founded cities, 
built a navy, carried on commerce, extended their empire over 
the countries that later were known as Gaul and Britain, held 
‘ Italy as Sicanes when Rome was founded, long before the sack 
of Troy, and from Italy passed into Sicily as early as 2000 B. c. 
Here they were disturbed by Pelasgians, while along the Med- 
iterranean shore Aryan Ligures penetrated to the Pyrenees and 
beyond. By sea they were invaded by the Tyro-Carthaginians, 
and after a naval battle, succumbed. By land they were tor- 
mented by the Ligures and Gauls. By 1000 B. c., the Pheeni- 
cians possessed the greater part of Spain. The Basques are the 
only existing remnant of the Iberian people, and they are ex- 
tensively Gallicized. Their language, says Whitney, possesses 
some affinities with those of the American family, which is 
ethnically Mongoloid ; but their cranial characters approach the 
type of the Guanches and Berbers, which is Hamitic. 

The Pelasgic Empire was at its meridian as early as 2500 
B.C. This people came from the islands of the Agean, and more 
remotely from Asia Minor. They were originally a branch of 
the sunburnt Hamitic stock, that laid the basis of civilization 
in Canaan and Mesopotamia, destined later to be Semitized. 
Danaos and his daughters—that is, the fugitive “ Shepherds” 
from Egypt—sought refuge among their Hamitic kindred in the 
Peloponnesus about 1700 B. c. Three hundred years before 
this these Pelasgians had learned the art of weaving and agri- 
culture from Aryan immigrants. In time they occupied the 
whole of Greece and Thessaly. Before 2000 B. c., they estab- 
lished themselves in Italy, and, after reverses and Aryan subju- 
gation, founded a later empire —992 to 974 B. c.— known as 
Etruscan, which extended north beyond the Po. Rome itself 
was Pelasgian from the fourteenth century to 428 B.c. But in 
Italy and in Greece the Hamitic stock was displaced and ab- 
sorbed by Aryan, as in Asia it had been by Semitic. 

The European branch of the Aryans crossed the Urals and 
the Volga about 2500 B. c., and occupied southern Russia till 
1500 B.c. They brought into Europe a knowledge of gold, 
silver, and bronze, as well as the plow and the loom. In process 
of time they ramified into Thraco-Illyro-Ligures, Greco-Italo- 
Kelts, and Slavo-Germans. Thracian fortunes in Asia Minor we 
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pass by. The Thracians were on the borders of Greece 2000 
B. C., and, by a succession of conquests, wrested from the 
Pelasgians most of their insular and continental possessions. 
They introduced barley, the vine, and the domestic horse. 
When, about the sixteenth century B. c., they yielded Greece to 
the Hellenes, they indemnified themselves by the conquest of 
Seythie territory north of the Danube, and the boundary line 
between them—or their Illyrian brethren—and the Scyths 
fluctuated for many centuries, till 300 B. c., when the Kelts 
occupied all the region. However, the Thracian Gete, as 
Dacians, 200 B. c., still stretched from the Euxine to Germany. 
The Illyrian branch, known on the north of Macedonia from 
450 B. c., extended over parts of Hungary, Austria, Servia, 
Styria, and Carniola; and, as Venetes, into Italy, and south- 
ward along the Adriatic. They were bounded northward by the 
Seyths. Even after Keltic subjugation, the perpetuated Illyrian 
tongue indicated a large Illyrian population. The maritime and 
commercial Ligurian branch flourished chiefly in Italy, and in 
the sixteenth century B. c. had their capital at Saturnia, after- 
ward Rome, being succeeded by Ombro-Latins until the eleventh 
century. They had already spread into Gaul, and coastwise, 
2000 B. c., as far as Spain—the first Aryan people in western 
Europe. The Hellenes, divaricating in the valley of the upper 
and middle Danube, from the common Greco-Italo-Keltie stock, 
crowded down by the shores of the Adriatic, gradually dis- 
placed their Aryan brethren in the south-east, and colonized 
eastward and westward, penetrating the Peloponnesus as Ache- 
ans in the fourteenth century. The Keltic branch of the same 
stock, expanding westerly and southerly, came, in the sixth and 
fifth centuries, into possession of all central Europe, Italy, Spain, 
and Britain. The Slavo-Germans were under the yoke of the 
Seyths as late as the end of the fourth century. The German 
Bastarnians acquired independence about 182 B. c., and the 
Slavs appear about 77 a. p. The Scyths were an Iranian branch 
of Aryans. Leaving the shores of the Oxus after a conflict with 
the Massagetes, they crossed the Dnieper about 1500 B. c., 
reached the Danube about 950 B. c., crossed the Danube 700 B. c., 
and in the fifth and fourth centuries asserted their authority 
nearly to the eastern Alps, driving the Kelts to their warlike 
encroachments on all the southern and western parts of Europe. 
In the seventh century, the Scythic empire covered all southern 
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Russia, and stretched from the Euxine to the Baltic, besides 
embracing the greater part of Persia and Turkey in Asia. This 
generalized synopsis of the earliest known ethnic movements in 
Europe need not be brought down beyond the Christian Era, but 
may be advantageously condensed in the following exhibit of 
successive populations in several countries : 


Spain. — Mongoloid Cyclopes ; Hamitic Tberians, 3500 to 3000 B. c.; 
Aryan Ligures, 2000 B. c.; Semitic gypto-Phenicians, 1000 B. c.; 
Aryan Siculi (Ligures), 1034 to 500 B. c.; Aryan Kelts, from seventh to 
fourth century B. C.; Hamito-Aryan Romans, 206 to 19 B. c.; Aryan Ger- 
mans, fifth century A. D. ; Hamito-Semitic Moors, 711 A. D. 

ITaLy.— Mongoloid Cyclopes ; Hamitic Iberian Sicanes, before 2000 B. c. 
in north and center, and Hamitic Pelasgians in the south; Aryan Ombro- 
Latins in nearly all Italy in fourteenth century B. c.; Hamitic Etruscans, 
1000 to 430 B.c.; Aryan Ombro-Latins, 430 B.c.; Aryan Kelts, 396 to 
283 B. c.; Aryan Latins, 283 B. c. 

Sictty.— Mongoloid Cyclopes; Hamitic Iberian Sicanes, 2000 B. c.; 
Hamitic Pelasgians; Aryan Siculi, eleventh to fifth century B. c. 

GREECE. — Mongoloid Cyclopes; Hamitic Pelasgians, 2500 B.c.; Aryan 
Thracians, 2000 B. c.; Hamitic ‘‘Shepherds” and Phoenicians, 1700 to 
1200 B. c.; Aryan Hellenes, fourteenth century B. c. 

FRANCE. — Mongoloid Cyclopes ; Hamitic Iberes, 2200 B.c.; Aryan Siculi, 
in south; Aryan Kelts, seventh to fourth century B. c. 

GERMANY. — Mongoloid Cyclopes; Aryan Thracian Dacians ; Aryan Kelts; 
Aryan Germans, 182 B. Cc. 

and Lower DanvuBE.— Mongoloid Cyclopes ; Hamitic Pelasgians ; 
Aryan Kelts; Aryan Seyths; Aryan Slavs. Mongoloid Mongols, thirteenth 
eentury A. D.; Mongoloid Osmanlis, fourteenth century A. D. 

BriTaln, particularly ENGLAND. — Mongoloid Cyclopes ; Hamitic Sicanes ; 
Aryan Kelts, till first century a. D.; Hamito-Aryan Romans, till fifth cent- 
ury A. D.; Aryan Germans, fifth century ; Scandinavians, ninth century; and 
Normans, eleventh century. 


Bearing these facts in mind, let us next recall the testimony 
of archeology and paleontology. Relics of populations that 
dwelt upon the soil of Europe during periods before the dawn 
of European history, have been collected in great abundance. 
They consist of implements, and articles of use and ornament, 
formed of flint, stone, bone, reindeer’s horn, wood, and bronze, 
together with many crania and other bones of the people them- 
selves. They are found in caverns, rock-shelters, artificial 
grottoes, river drifts, glacial drift, beds of peat and loess, and 
sea-side kitchen-refuse heaps, in the bottoms of lakes over which 
dwellings had been erected on piles, and in tumuli and mounds. 
Over most parts of Europe, also, have been known from time 
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immemorial, huge rough, stone structures termed “ megalithic,” 
of which the well-known menhirs and dolmens are examples. 
These are pre-Druidical. Stone and flint weapons and imple- 
ments have been found, also, in many portions of Asia, Africa, 
and North America; and everywhere they present similar 
patterns. They should be the product of some race that, like the 
Mongoloid, has had a remote and world-wide distribution. At- 
tending to the indications of skill in the workmanship of these 
articles, it becomes manifest that they belong to peoples advanced 
to different grades of civilization. Attending to the cireum- 
stances under which they occur, it is apparent that the rudest 
implements are the oldest, and that there was a long period 
during which European populations had no knowledge of the 
metals, or of agriculture, or the loom, or house-construction. 
This period has been designated the Stone Age. That part of 
it during which only rough stone implements were made, is 
known as the Paleolithic Epoch, and that during which the 
stone implements were more finished and sometimes polished, 
as the Neolithic. Between these is often recognized a Reindeer 
Epoch. The Paleolithic people, as shown by the association of 
their remains with the bones of other animals, must have been 
contemporaries of many species now extinct. The most impor- 
tant of these were the mammoth, the cave-bear, the cave-lion, 
the cave-hyena, and the two-horned rhinoceros. So much for 
the indications of archeology. 

Geologically, the later events occuring in Europe are believed 
to have been nearly as follows: The age immediately preceding 
the present is known as Quaternary, and the next preceding as 
Tertiary. The last period of the Tertiary was Pliocene, and 
the two preceding were Miocene and Eocene. European geog- 
raphy during the Pliocene was not very different from 
the present, but the climate was milder. An increase of cold 
brought this period to a close. Then followed, according to 
recent opinion, a succession of epochs having climates strongly 
in contrast with each other. Sometimes the cold was excessive, 
and the permanent snow-cap of the arctic extended into Europe. 
Sometimes the climate was temperate and remarkably equable, 
from southern France to Scandinavia. During the cold intervals 
the atmosphere was humid, and floods filled the rivers where the 
precipitation was not snowy. At other times the rivers were 
flooded by the melting of the vast accumulations of snow and 
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ice. Finally, there was an epoch of extreme cold, and glaciers 
extended to central Europe. After another interglacial epoch, 
a final, but less extensive, glaciation took place. Following this 
were again floods, and thence a gradual approach to the present 
condition of the continent. During all these vicissitudes man 
was present. Paleclithic man left traces of himself all over the 
continent and in Britain before the climax of the glacial period 
was reached. As the glaciers advanced he retreated south, and 
the reindeer accompanied him. As the glaciers, with change of 
climate, withdrew, the Paleolithic type of man did not, in west- 
ern Europe, return northward. This is shown by the different 
character of the post-glacial implements. A different race of 
men had appeared, a superior race. They were men of the 
Neolithie epoch. Dawkins thinks they exterminated the Palwo- 
lithic people, but much more probably the two merged together. 
In fact, the commingling of the two types of implements, in 
certain situations, is evidence of this. While uplifted Britain 
was joined to the continent, Neolithic man found his way 
thither. Twice Britain was thus uplifted, and twice it sank, 
while prehistoric peoples held undisputed possession. Mean- 
time, came the immigrants, bringing bronze, and cereals, and 
domestic animals; and still later, iron made its appearance. 
When we examine the crania of the men, we arrive at notions 
somewhat more exact. MM. Quatrefages and Hamy have distin- 
guished six different races. We must glance over their character- 
istics. From the oldest deposits, and associated with Paleolithic 
implements, comes the race of Cannstadt. They had dolicho- 
cephalic or thin heads, with massive superciliary ridges, robust 
build, and a stature of five feet six to five feet ten inches. Their 
implements and arms were very imperfect, made of stone, bone, 
or antlers, and they used some crude ornaments. They were 
exclusively roving hunters, and their only dwellings were 
caverns. Their remains have been found throughout western 
Europe, from Gibraltar to Sweden, and eastward to Italy and 
Bohemia. The existing cranial types most nearly approaching 
this are those of the Australians and Bushmans, but their 
dolichocephaly is equaled by that of the Mongoloid Eskimo. 
The Cannstadt race appears to have been merged with other 
populations. It is frequently met in the prehistoric dolmens, 
and in the cemeteries of the Middle Ages. Its blood mingles 
with that of other races in the modern Europeans, and the 
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eranial type is distinctly recognized in England, Scotland, Den- 
mark, and Germany, and frequently belongs to men of highest 
intellect and foree. A little later, chronologically, are found the 
relics of the race of Cro-Magnon. This was also dolichocephalic, 
but less so than the last. Its stature was about six feet. It was 
altogether a nobler and more cultured race. It manifested a 
peculiar and striking aptitude for art, and its implements under- 
went much improvement and diversification. It used the bow 
occasionally, and hunted small game as well as large. The horse 
was known, but perhaps not domesticated. There seem to have 
been orders of rank, and a rude government. The people 
believed in a future life, and appear to have practiced religious 
worship. This type of men spread all over Europe, and con- 
tinued to exist through the whole Quaternary period. They were 
buried in some of the dolmens, in Neolithic sepulchers, and in 
the tombs of the Middle Ages. In the same valley of the Vézére 
where their relics are most abundant, the same type very fre- 
quently outcrops in living men. But it still exists, also, in other 
parts of Europe. It is common among the Kabyls of northern 
Africa, and was the exact type of the now extinct Guanches. 
Both of these are Hamitic. A modern race type somewhat con- 
formable to this is that of the North American Indians. 

These two races of cave-dwellers were contemporaries of the 
extinct mammoth and cave-bear. Another Paleolithic race of 
troglodytes, codceupants with these, had skulls characteristically 
brachycephalic, or round. It was the race of Truchére. With 
a broad head, the face was narrow and very long. The cheek- 
bones were massive, and the jaws slightly prognathous. The 
race is not known to have been widely dispersed, but it survived 
the last great geological revolution, and, whether the Lapps and 
Finns be descended from it or not, they are cranially its nearest 
modern representatives. 

In the late Quaternary, after the glacial crises had passed, 
and mammoth and rhinoceros no longer existed, three new races 
of cave-dwellers of small stature appeared suddenly and simul- 
taneously in the country adjoining the North Sea. Two of these 
were the races of Furfooz, with heads mesocephalic, or inclining 
to brachycephalic; and the other the race of Grenelle, with heads 
distinetly brachyeephalic. Their remains occur most abundantly 
in the valley of the Lesse in Belgium. They were a peaceful people, 
having no weapons but spears, using rude pottery and ornaments, 
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believers in the future life, and somewhat closely represented by 
the Finns described by Cesar on the shores of the Baltic. 

Later than the advent of these races appeared the Neolithic, 
with round heads and a style of civilization distinctly improved. 
They warred for a time with the long-heads descended from the 
early Quaternary, especially the Cro-Magnon people; but ulti- 
mately there was a fusion, and we find in the Neolithic dolmens 
a mixture of the two cranial types, with the superior Neolithic 
industries predominant. Thus, no ancient European race be- 
eame wholly extinct. The principal races, at least, were merged 
in situ with the successive invading and superior races, and 
modern European populations are the outcome of this mixture. 
But, after the lapse of thousands of years, the fusions are 
incomplete, and the ancient types crop out atavistically every- 
where. In portions of Sweden, England, Germany, and Poland, 
the round-heads seem to have been least numerous, and the 
long-heads developed a civilization of their own. These events 
belong to the Stone Age, and preceded the introduction of 
bronze. 

Thus, in hasty outline, we have before us three classes of 
facts, each shedding some light on the mystery of European 
man during the prehistoric ages. Each group is intensely 
interesting in itself, and each has generally been studied by 
itself. But these different facts all bear on one history. There 
must be some mode of codrdination among them, and our final 
conception of prehistoric, and even of historic, man in Europe 
will grow out of such codrdination. It is too soon to expect a 
finality, but it can do no harm to offer a tentative. To begin 
where the light is clearest, there is scarcely a doubt that the 
advent of Indo-Europeans coincides with the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, and a knowledge of the cereals and of the domestic 
animals. This probably was somewhat later in the north than 
in the Mediterranean countries, where the Thracians in the east 
and the Ligurians in the west were present twenty centuries 
before our era. At the other extremity of the series, we feel 
equal certainty in identifying the Cyclopes of tradition with the 
Paleolithic cave-dwellers of archeology and the long-headed 
races of anthropology—the Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, and 
Truchétre. The remotest immigrants into the territory of the 
Cyclopes were Iberes. Our knowledge of their social condition 
entitles them to rank with the Neolithic people to whose mixed 
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craniography they supplied the mesocephalic element. We thus 
get a conception of a vast Hamitic empire existing in prehis- 
toric, Neolithic times, whose several nationalities were centered 
in Mesopotamia, Canaan, Egypt, north-western Africa, Iberia, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and central Europe —an intelli- 
gent and powerful ethnic family, the first of the Adamites to 
emerge into historic light, but with the record of its achieve- 
ments buried in a gloom almost as dense as that which covers 
the ruder population that the Hamites everywhere displaced. 
To this family, chiefly, are to be traced the dark complexions of 
the nations and tribes still dwelling around all the shores of the 
Mediterranean. This blood was mingled with that of the fair- 
complexioned Thracians and Hellenes, the flaxen-haired Scyth- 
ians, Germans, and Kelts, and everywhere resulted in that 
distinction of light and dark haired populations and indi- 
viduals which anthropologists have designated xanthochroic and 
melanochroic. Among the Kelts it was noticed by Cesar, who 
found the dark-haired tribes predominant in the south, 
and the light-haired predominant in the north. Among the 
Germans and Irish it gives the dark-haired type in the midst 
of a light-haired race. From this Hamitic contamination the 
remote Scandinavians and Danes have most completely escaped. 
Through this mixture of Ibero-Pelasgian blood with diverse 
Aryan strains of Thraco-Hellenico-Scythico-Belgic blood—each 
with its minor infusions of Phoenician, Carthaginian, Ligurian, 
German, or Slavic — emerge frequently the characteristics of the 
long-headed men who dwelt in caverns and hunted the mam- 
moth, while secular winter and northern glaciers were bringing 
devastation to Europe. Over all have supervened the influences 
of conquests and colonizations accomplished since the Christian 
Era. Clearly there does not exist in Europe a nation of tolerably 
pure ethnic character, nor do national boundaries mark the limits 
of such ethnic strains as remain discoverable. The figment of a 
German nationality or a French, in any ethnic sense, is as base- 
less as that of an Austrian, a British, or an American. The 
mixture is a conglomerate, not an alloy. Ethnic peculiarities 
are everywhere protrusive; they refuse to be obliterated, so long 
a time is required to develop or destroy those physical traits 
which mark a race or a species. 

We may eliminate, finally, a chronological datum. If the 
Neolithic people of Europe can be identified with the Iberes,— 
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which, on historic evidence, may be fixed at an epoch three 
thousand to three thousand five hundred years before our 
era,—the prevalence of their predecessors, the Cyclopes or Pa- 
lxolithic people, could not, with any strong presumption of 
truth, be located back of 4000 or 5000 B. c. We deduce a similar 
outcome from Schliemann’s researches on the site of ancient 
Troy. The sack of the second city, or Homeric Troy, seems 
fixed at about 1200 B.c. The first city existed in the Stone Age, 
with the use of bronze just beginning. It was settled by Thra- 
cians from Europe, and therefore must date after 2000 B. c. 
This date, consequently, marks the close of the Neolithic Epoch 
in Asia Minor. But in Europe its close was delayed, for the 
terra-cotta whorls of Homeric Troy have been found not only 
in the Swiss lakes of the Bronze Age, but also in the Neolithic 
terramares of Italy, and even in the Grotto del Diavolo, whose 
antiquities are attributed to the Reindeer Epoch. Such indica- 
tions tend to tone down certain current estimates of the an- 
tiquity of European man. But we remember that European man, 
even at the beginning, held a high ethnie position, and his ad- 
vent must have dated many thousand years after the appearance 
of the lower races in other quarters of the world. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


THE EXCLUSION OF THE CHINESE. 


THE Chinese bill established as the policy of the United 
States for a period of ten, years the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers from our territory.\ But that bill was only a pro- 
visional disposition of the question. The permanent policy of 
the United States is yet to be determined. The present bill 
was undoubtedly a concession to the clamorous demands of 
California. Its enactment was secured through party and sec- 
tional combination, with a view to party and personal advan- 
tage, rather than through conviction. The wisdom and justice 
of exclusion, and its consistency with the object and spirit of 
our institutions, are still open questions. 

' The policy of the Chinese bill seemed illiberal to Eastern 
statesmen. It appeared to be contradictory of the principles 
of the Revolution and antagonistic to the spirit and sub- 
versive of the ends of our institutions; whereas, it is fully in 
conformity with them. The people of the Pacific coast perceive 
a national danger which has escaped the perception of the 
political philosophers of New England, and they now supplicate 
the assistance of the sentiment which antagonized slavery when 
it was sapping the manhood of the masses of America. They 
object to the influx of Chinese laborers because it is caleu- 
lated to sweep from existence our great middle class, and to 
reduce the mass of our population to the condition of laborers 
destitute of property and excluded from the comforts, the refine- 
ments, and the means of intellectual and physical culture and of 
progress which our civilization affords, and because it threatens 
to overthrow our domestic institutions and the democratic con- 
dition of our society. The people of the Pacifie coast do not 
intend a real departure from the policy of the founders of our 
Government. The fathers embraced the whole human race in 
their philanthropic sympathy. They adopted the policy that 
this country should be the “refuge of the oppressed” of all 
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nations, because in its ordinary operation that policy conduces 
to the welfare of the race, and because at the time it seemed the 


* most direct and unequivocal means of benefiting our people and 


the race. ‘But the reason for the policy ceases when its operation 
threatens the destruction of our democratic society and the dis- 
solution of our republican institutions. It does this when it 
threatens the existence of our domestic institution, and the con- 
tinuance of the normal industrial and economical condition of 
our society. 

This Chinese labor element is calculated to produce, and has 
actually set on foot, a destructive social change. It is a change 
similar to that wrought by slavery. Slavery undoubtedly pro- 
duced immense wealth both in the North and the South, but it was 
effecting a fatal change in the structure of society. It was work- 
ing a division of society into three strongly marked classes: First, 
a class of white aristocrats, composed of the white land-owners 
and of the men of the professions and of literature ; second, a 
class of black slaves; and, third, a class of miserable whites, 
who fell from the first class to sink to a level socially little above 
that of slavery. The aristocratic class was becoming narrower 
by the dropping out of bankrupt land-owners and by the con- 
solidation of estates. The whites of modest property were 
becoming steadily impoverished by competition with their slave- 
owning neighbors. The white laborers were becoming more 
degraded, their condition more hopeless, and their numbers 
greater in proportion to the whole white population. They 
eould get employment on such terms only as would make them 
as profitable to the planters as slaves. The tendency necessarily 
was toward a compensation which would enable them to main- 
tain the same domestic establishments with the plantation 
hands, and enjoy the same scale of comforts. It was impossible 
for them, by labor and frugality, to accumulate wealth —to 
become thus independent, and to furnish their children with 
refining surroundings and with an education. In such a social 
state, poverty and ignorance were the lot of the major portion of 
the white population, or would soon be. 

In 1880, an analogous condition of things seemed imminent 
in the West, owing to the presence of a considerable Chinese 
laboring population. The Chinese laborers in California num- 
ber seventy thousand or over. They easily adapt themselves 


to work requiring no great capacity, and they flock to any 
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manual employment for which they are fitted, making the com- 
petition therein extreme. They are submissive laborers, but 
they are incompetent for positions where managing ability, 
good judgment, and energy are required. They come from the 
lowest stratum of Chinese society, and accept as the regular 
order of nature, poverty, submission to superiors, resignation to 
stint, and a mechanical pursuit of the vocations of their fathers. 
They are the ony class, of Chinese who are disposed, and who 
need, to comé to America. The pressure of the dense population 
of China concentrating upon the class to which they belong, 
entailing stint and starvation, overcomes the conservatism of 
their race, the social disapproval of their society, their super- 
stition, and their attachment to their country. Merchants who 
find enormous profits in supplying and guiding the labor of the 
immense body of laborers, and in ministering to their peculiar 
wants and passions, are the only representatives of the higher 
classes among them. They are almost exclusively employed in 
woolen mills, fish canneries, and sugar manufactories; they 
form a majority of the employés in sack and boot factories, 
and in fruit-canning establishments. With each year they ac- 
quire facility in some operation of industry peculiar to our society. 
That their serviceableness is due to imitativeness is evidenced by 
the wages in the woolen mills of California. In New England 
there are ten or more classes of operatives. Wages vary with 
each class, and range from $5.34 to $11.00 per week. In Cali- 
fornia, the Chinese operatives, constituting ninety per cent. of 
the workmen in such mills, receive a uniform compensation of 
$5.25 per week (see table, p. 263). 

These male laborers bring no families with them. However 
long their stay, no individual of these thousands of laborers 
shows an inclination to acquire a wife and family. As general 


is the absence of any intention to acquire property, or of the 


faintest desire to become more than mere laborers upon this 
continent. The laborer intends to save a little fortune and then 
return to China; but the majority spend their earnings in opium 
and gambling, and die in America. These laborers congregate 
in “Chinatown ” in the towns, and in the Chinese quarters onthe 
plantations. Except in the cities, where they occupy sections 
abandoned by the whites, they house themselves in rough huts 
of five and six rooms. Such hutsno respectable white family could 
oceupy without a feeling of social degradation. They sleep in 
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bunks or in lofts, from six to twenty in a house, and cook over 
a furnace or broken stove. Whe cellars beneath are either opium 
dens or the quarters of the only women in Chinatown, the pros- 
titutes who minister to the apathetic passions of this laboring 
population. | In the city of San Francisco, the Chinese popula- 
tion of twenty thousand, with the exception of a few washermen, 
is crowded into less than twelve blocks. In these habitations 
they live; from these they go out to work. As a consequence, 
the cost of lodging is reduced to the utmost minimum —for the 
average Chinese laborer in California, not over half a dollar, 
certainly not over one dollar, a month. The dietetic habits 
of the Chinese are upon as low a plane. Mr. Seward, in an 
article in this REview for June, 1882, states that they eat as 
“ good” food as the whites. This may be true in our country 
in case the word “good” is used in the sense of wholesome; 
but it is absolutely erroneous if it is meant that their food, 
either in abundance or variety, is equal to that of white 
families. The ordinary diet of the vast body of Chinese 
laborers consists of tea and rice, and a few varieties of vege- 
tables. In California, they consume very generally brandy and 
pork as ordinary food. With this diet they live luxuriously 
compared with the style of living enjoyed by the corresponding 
class in China. The common foods of America,— bread, butter, 
milk, sugar, and coffee,—without which the table of the meanest 
American laborer would be stinted; the dried fruit, the various 
meats and delicacies which add so much to the well-being and 
content of our laboring classes, never appear upon the tables in 
the Chinese quarters. The absence of these ordinary foods is no 


deprivation which moves the Chinese laborers to discontent; it 


does not prompt them to exercise self-denying thrift, or to seek 
to better their condition. Their diet and their mode of life are 
their deliberate preference. Their dress is scantier than that 
of the humblest white workman. The Chinese laborer endures 
such discomforts from the weather as would be intolerable to a 
white man ; but centuries of penury have bréd it into his nature 
to bear such discomfort without thought and without rebellion. 
It is safe to say that the average cost of food and shelter to the 
Chinese laborer in California is not more than $5.00 per 
month, and that this sum enables him to live in a satisfactory 
manner. The result of this standard of living has been that 
throughout the State, in all employments in which no other 
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qualities than those of strength, laboriousness, patience, 
docility, steadiness, and imitativeness are required, the Chinese 
have underbid white laborers, and have wholly or partially 
supplanted them. In those employments wages were uniformly 
lowered in 1880. It is true that wages are higher in most 
eallings in California than in other States, but not much higher 
in proportion to the cost of living. Chinamen were readily ob- 
tained for $20.00 per month the year around, they to board 
themselves. It is rare that a white man is paid less than 
$20.00 a month, with board. Reasonable wages are $1.00 
a day and board. As a consequence of the cheapness of the 
services of the Chinese, many of the river-bottom farms had, in 
1880, and in many cases still have, their Chinese quarters of 
from two to half a dozen huts. In these dwelt a small com- 
munity of Chinese, who did the ordinary work of the farm 
during all seasons of the year, and who bore the same relation 
to the industries of the farm which, before the Civil War, was 
borne by the inhabitants of the negro quarters to the industries 
of the plantations of the South. 

The question arises, what is the significance of this substitu- 
tion with regard to our industrial, social, and political future— 
what did this substitution mean? Had it continued, would it 
merely have caused certain fields of labor to be occupied by 
Chinese and others by whites, without working any effect upon 
the condition of the white laborer and upon his home life, and 
upon the distribution of wealth, comfort, and intelligence in our 
society? Here is a mass of male laborers. The individual in- 
tends an indefinite stay in California, limited only by the inten- 
tion of returning home when he has accumulated a certain 
amount of money. Those who return are replaced immediately 
by others from the same class and bent upon the same errand. 
One-half of them, however, succumb to the fascination of gam- 
bling and opium. The superstition of the Chinaman requires 
that he shall not make a permanent home in California. That 
alone would have restrained the laborer from binding him- 
self to the soil of this continent by a family; and that alone 
would have operated as an effectual barrier for a century to come 
to the introduction of the institution of the family into this 
population of 70,000 laborers. From 1870 to 1880, these laborers 
were entering San Francisco at the rate of from 1000 to 2000 
per month. The price of unskilled labor in the provinces of 
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China is from $3.00 to $4.00 per month, or at the rate of 
from ten to thirteen cents per day. It is safe to say that in less 
than ten years Chinese laborers would have to come to America 
readily for the prospect of getting constant employment at 
even $10.00 per month, without board, double or triple the 
wages obtainable in their own land. Especially would this have 
been the case when the cost of passage amounted only to the 
possible savings of a few months. Within that time China could 
and would have furnished us with from one to three hundred 
thousand male laborers annually. 

It remains to be considered what would be the consequence 
of the influx of a population of laborers, content to remain mere 
laborers, unencumbered by families, satisfied with the mode of 
life described, and willing to work for wages lower than any 
known to our civilization, at least in England and America. 
Would it tend to elevate humanity, sustain our civilization, and 
strengthen the foundations of our institutions? In the solution 
of these questions is to be found the fundamental and decisive 
objection to the influx of this laboring class. 

This influx would certainly tend to a great and rapid massing 
of wealth on the Pacific sea-board for a generation or century, 
at least. Transportation made extremely speedy and cheap, ob- 
structive legislation avoided, demonstrations of popular dislike 
among the working people prevented, the influx would increase 
indefinitely to meet any possible industrial development. Cali- 
fornia would take front rank among manufacturing countries. 
Chinese laborers now form ninety per cent., at least, of the laborers 
inthe few woolen mills she possesses. That fact alonedemonstrates 
the especial fitness and serviceableness of Chinese as the ordinary 
operatives in manufactories. Manufactures would multiply. 
Labor abundant, wages approximating near to $10.00 per month, 
and operatives submissive, never given to strikes, with few 
personal aims and ambitions to distract them and to make them 
independent, the manufacturing establishments of California 
would underbid the world. 

This would be the first and the conspicuous result of the 
unlimited influx of the Chinese. But, correlatively with this 
material development, social change would be in progress; a 
change roughly stated as consisting in the gradual differentia- 
tion of classes, attended by the exaltation of one part of society 
and the hopeless degradation of the other and the greater part. 
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It would consist of the division of society into a class of wealthy 
owners of land and manufactories with the professional classes 
they would sustain, on the one hand; and on the other, side by 
side with the class of Chinese laborers, a class of wretched whites 
doomed to labor for a pittance sufficient to sustain them and 
their families in the style of their competitors only, or, in other 
words, in helpless and galling destitution. The process of this 
change, if allowed to continue, would necessarily be complex. It 
would appear, however, in two well-defined successive stages. 
The first stage wpuld be fourfold in its processes. It would 
consist, first, in the substitution of this laboring class for our 
own white labor, in existing fields of industry, in whatever em- 
ployments required only physical exertion and a low grade of 
skill; second, in the occupation by these laborers of new labor 
fields opened by the white business classes of California, to the 
exclusion of the Eastern and European immigrant; third, in 
dragging down the white laborers who remained in California 
and also remained manual laborers, to a level, in their standard 
of living, with the standard of living uniformly adopted by this 
class; and, fourth, in pushing up the multitude of whites who 
retained property to the position of a class elevated immeasur- 
ably above the class of laborers. 

This first stage, with its fourfold processes, had fairly com- 
menced in 1880. In California, the wages of Chinese workmen 
were less by from ten to forty per cent. than the wages of whites 
engaged in the same grade of labor. Where they proved service- 
able they were employed, and when once employed they were 
uniformly retained. Were it a cigar manufactory into which 
they were introduced, they were never replaced by whites, 
because in case hard times made it possible to obtain whites at 
then existing Chinese rates, or on terms that warranted the 
change, Chinese laborers could always be got at lower rates. 

Furthermore, as industries were developed, the new labor fields 
were being filled more and more generally by Chinese laborers. 
The white laborers supplanted in the fields of labor successively 
occupied by the Chinese, were either leaving the State, or were 
ascending to the ranks of small land and property holders, there 
to enjoy the advantage of the cheap labor in developing their 
lands and modest manufactures ; or they found other occupations. 
These classes left their places to be filled, not by the immigrants 
of their own race, nor yet by their children, but by this Chinese 
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population of male laborers. Of this fact the census of 1870 
furnishes evidence. The following table gives the percentage of 
Chinese in the principal fields of manual labor in that year in 
California : * 


Per cent. 

Employés in Cotton and woolen mills...... . . ... B2A 
Fishermen ............. 27% 
Agricultural laborers . 10 
Nursery-men, gardeners, ote. 25 
Laborers...... ... 20% 
Laundrymen...... 714 
Employés in boot and shoe tories ..... 
Employés in cigar and tobacco factories 89, 


From 1870 to 1880, the number of Chinese in various callings 
increased, but of the extent the census of 1880 furnishes us no 
information. That census, as fa¥ as published, gives the numbers 
of those in the various callings born in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, Seandinavia, and British America, but classes persons 
of all other nationalities together. As persons of other nation- 
alities constitute nearly one-third of the persons of this class, 
the figures are of little service for this inquiry. However, the 
census shows that in the manufactories of boots and shoes, 
forty-seven and nine-tenths of the employés come under the 
last class. Those are known to be mainly Chinese. In the com- 
paratively undeveloped stage of the industries of California in 
the year 1870, or not more than ten years after the establish- 
ment of extensive manufacturing and agricultural industries 
upon the Pacific coast, it could not be expected that many 
fields should be exclusively oceupied by Chinese laborers. 
While the industries were still in process of development, 


* The figures of the census include in the case of manufactures all engaged 
in them, whether in the capacity of employers, overseers, clerical employés, 
or employés in the engine-room and yards, as well as the mere manual oper- 
atives. As Chinese are employed in the capacity of manual operatives only, 
it is clear, therefore, that they made in 1870 a far larger proportion of such 
operatives than appears on the face of the census. Hence my statements in 
parts of this article that Chinese form a majority of employés in certain 
employments is not inconsistent with the census of 1870. It is based on 
personal observation. 
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services were required which could be rendered by white 
laborers only; but the fact that already in cigar-making and 
in woolen manufactories the operatives (manual laborers) were 
almost exclusively Chinese, indicates the tendency in these indus- 
tries of California at that time, while they were still in their 
inchoatie stage. 

Meanwhile, those of the laboring population who could not 
emigrate in consequence of insufficient means, or who did not 
emigrate in consequence of inertia, and who remained common 
laborers, found themselves in competition with a class of laborers 
outnumbering them, and a class who could and who did inevit- 
ably underbid them. They found the average rate of wages 
diminishing steadily, and for California, compared to the cost 
of living, abnormally. The major part of the increase of the 
whites found new fields for their activity in developing new 
industries and new mining regions; or in employments where 
the new country demanded a more active, hardy, and energetic 
class of laborers than the Chinese. But into these new fields 
the Chinese constantly followed the whites. When these fields 
were conquered, competition by the Chinese commenced, and the 
whites were compelled to ascend to the higher ranks, to move 
away, or, as yet in the minority of cases, to sink to the level of 
the Chinese in the wages received and in the standard of 
domestic establishments maintained. Had the immigration 
of Chinese continued, as the expansion of industries became 
less rapid and the population more dense, the competition of the 
laboring classes for work would have forced wages down with 
reference, not to the cost of living to the white man with his 
family, but to the cost of living to the Chinaman unineumbered 
with a family. It is alaw of political economy that wages will 
fall until the demand for labor equals the supply. In case the 
supply of labor in California should have increased beyond the 
needs of the existing industry, wages would have declined through 
competition. But the Chinese would have inevitably obtained 
employment. They would have diminished their demands until 
work was given them, and the superior cheapness of their 
services would have inevitably seeured them whatever employ- 
ment the industries of the State could have afforded. The white 
laborer, if he still clung to his family, would have been com- 
pelled to sink to brutal destitution and to the misery and degra- 
dation of ignominious and irredeemable poverty. 
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The first stage in the social metamorphosis would have been 
accomplished. An impassable barrier would have been intro- 
duced between the manual laborers among the whites and that 
portion of the white population still in possession of property. 
On the one side would be the various grades of the property- 
owning whites, from the man with his modest homestead to 
the manufacturer with his millions; on the other, the white 
laborers reduced to the lowest stage of destitution. Side by 
side with the white laborers would be the swarming multitude 
of Chinese, keeping wages down to the level they had reached. 

Now, however, the second stage in the process would set in. 
This stage would be characterized by the relegation of property- 
holding whites gradually, but inexorably, to the class of property- 
less laborers, a corresponding narrowing of the property-holding 
and affluent classes, and the correlative augmentation of the 
magnitude of the fortunes of those individuals and families who 
retained their foothold in those higher classes. The vicissitudes 
of fortune would steadily lessen the numbers of the property- 
holding classes. Those who lost their wealth through misfortune, 
mismanagement, or extravagance, would sink to the class of 
laborers. If they managed to maintain a precarious foothold 
upon the higher social level by force of the old connections, 
sympathies, and habits, their children would inevitably fall to 
the lower level, there to remain in hopeless and miserable 
poverty. Coincident with this cause, another would be in oper- 
ation to the same end. As generation after generation passed, 
the smaller property-owners would succumb to the competition 
of those who wielded larger wealth. Small capital cannot, com- 
pete in any field of industry with large. With this precipitation 
of individuals and families to indigence, the fortunes of the 
narrowing class of the wealthy would increase in absolute mag- 
nitude. Possessing exclusively the land and the materials to 
which labor is applied in the creation of wealth, and enjoying 
unlimited efficient labor of the cheapest character, their wealth 
would steadily augment. Wages leaving no margin for accu- 
mulation, the avenues to property through industry and thrift 
that now steadily renew the fortunes of the multitudes of citi- 
zeus who meet with reverses, would be closed. Thus the class 
of property-holders could not receive recruits from the property- 
less laboring classes. Even were small sums accumulated by 
almost incredible self-denial, there would be little, if any, 
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opportunity for investment. As for real estate, the first field of 
investment, land would be owned in large tracts by wealthy 
classes, who, enjoying the fruits of an extremely cheap labor, 
would feel no such pressure as would cause them to sell their 
lands, least of all in small parcels, and to plebeian purchasers. 
Industries, the second field of investment, would be conducted 
on such a gigantie scale, that the little capitalist could not sue- 
cessfully enter the field of competition. The third field of 
investment, consisting of the various little trades and callings 
to which small capital alone is applicable, trades and callings 
that are requisite to supply the manifold wants of a prosperous 
laboring and middle class, would be unavailable in consequence 
of the destruction of the middle classes and the impoverishment 
of the laboring classes. The middle classes would not exist, 
while the masses would supply their simplest physical wants 
only. They would not have the means or the incomes to pay 
for those satisfactions and to indulge those desires to which the 
multitude of these little business enterprises peculiar to our 
industrial society minister. The fall from the property-holding 
to the propertyless class would be terribly precipitate. Mistakes 
or misfortunes would be irreparable. The millions of our 
citizens of little property, citizens possessing homesteads or little 
fortunes, men who had commenced with their hands alone for 
capital, would cease to exist as such. They would either pass 
up by inereased prosperity to the higher classes, or sink down, 
through mistakes, misfortune, or competition, to the propertyless 
and hence the laboring classes. But of this latter class none 
would rise to replenish the middle class. Thus, the present great 
middle class would disappear. Society would consist of a single 
unbroken rank of aristocratic wealth with the professions, and 
a common unbroken level of laborers, toilers, and bondsmen in 
reality. The former class would become smaller in proportion to 
the whole population, but yet it would become richer and more 
powerful in its hold upon the regular means of political influ- 
ence. The latter class would form a majority, and a constantly 
increasing majority. 

This social change, which can now be foreseen as possible upon 
the Pacifie coast, is the natural result of the operation of certain 
social and economical causes. Were such change to result from 
the unrestricted immigration of these male laborers to our coast, 
is it not true that our race would have been dragged down, while 
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the Chinese would not have been elevated? The happy condition 
of our middle class would have been destroyed. The multitude 
of small property-holders, who are conservative in consequence 
of their property, and who preponderate in our society, would 
have been deprived of their possessions. The mass of our popu- 
lation would have been depressed to destitution. Hard and 
incessant labor, securing but a bare subsistence, would be their 
ignominious lot. Even were the only result the reduction of our 
population of mere manual laborers, consisting of the operatives 
in the various manufactories and the hands in the harvest fields, 
to such a level of wages and to such a grade of living, the result 
would be calamitous. These manual laborers, as society grows 
denser, must form an immense class in our society. They must 
in time number one-quarter or more of our population. If the 
males are to receive for their labor wages approximating to those 
acceptable to Chinese males, namely, $10.00 or $15.00 a month 
without board, the condition of the laboring classes of America 
must become, at least, one of comparative degradation. 

It might be that the obverse side of our civilization would be 
exceedingly brilliant. The class of enormous affluence, possess- 
ing ample leisure and enjoying an unstinted use of the multi- 
tudinous instruments and sources of culture with which our 
civilization is equipped, might develop a most exquisite and 
powerful literature and art. When Roman literature began to 
produce its masterpieces, its master-workmen were exclusively 
from among the aristocracy. Their means furnished the leisure 
and opportunities for the pursuit of literature. The wealth of 
the republic had long centered in the aristocratic land-holders 
mainly by force of competition of cheap labor in the form of slave 
labor. Its artistic and literary career was brilliant, and the fond 
memories of mankind center around that brilliant passage in 
human history. Yet on the reverse side of the civilization of the 
Roman Republie and Empire, the degradation and failure of 
humanity was found more disheartening by reason of the con- 
trast. In the Augustan age, one-half of the population of the 
Roman world, according to Gibbon, were slaves. Of the free 
population, the multitude forming the rabble of the imperial 
city and the peasantry of the provinces were propertyless. They 
were in a state of hopeless poverty and of irredeemable igno- 
rance. They formed a majority of the freemen or non-slaves 
of the republic and afterward of the empire, but of their number 
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we have no definite record. Latin civilization doomed them to 
poverty and to degradation, and was itself doomed to inevitable 
decay. When the members of the aristocratic class became 
corrupt and enervated through indulgence, no new element tock 
their places. Neither the slave population nor the degraded, 
propertyless rabble could furnish vigorous recruits. 

It may be objected that the mischief produced by this 
abnormal immigration could not be coextensive with our 
national territory; that, at most, it must be confined to a 
single State or section. But, west of the Rocky Mountains, the 
process could be completed with ease and celerity. Let the 
change, with its gigantic industries and with all the enter- 
prise and aggressiveness of such wealth, be established in 
that great territory, equal in area to Western Europe, and the 
course of social change would soon pass the natural barriers 
established by those ribs of our continent, the Rocky Mount- 
ains. In the South, Chinese laborers would be introduced 
gradually through the great southern transcontinental railroad 
lines. It is safe to say that Chinese laborers, who have proved 
so efficient in the climate of California, would, in the cotton 
fields of the South, prove three times as efficient as the unstable 
and comparatively unindustrious negro. They would, without 
doubt, stand the climate with equal ease, and would prove swift 
and steady workers. They would be constant in their work, and 
submissive to their overseers and employers. The old negro 
quarters would be reproduced upon the plantations of the South 
in all their essential features. Quarters would again be estab- 
lished upon those plantations as the habitations of a class of 
laborers incapable of becoming property-owners in this case in 
consequence of their apathy, indifference, and want of energy. 
With abundance of such labor, what fortunes might not be made 
upon the cotton and sugar plantations of Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

The same process of the abandonment of labor to a swarm- 
ing class, which attended slavery in the South, would take 
place in the new South. Wealth would augment immensely, 
but it would remain in the hands of the planters and manufae- 
turers. The white laborers of the South would find themselves 
dragged down to the level of the Chinese, for wages would fur- 
nish no margin by which they might aseend to property, posi- 
tion, and culture. The negroes would find their feeble efforts at 
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improvement futile, and the progress toward stronger manhood, 
upon which that race had entered, would cease. Substantially 
the same state of society that existed under slavery might, and 
in all probability would, be renewed in the South. 

In manufacturing New England, this immigration would 
have a ruinous effect upon her democratic society. Chinese 
laborers would supplant white employcs in her factories. Wit- 
ness the fact, that in California, in 1870, 52,5; per cent. of the 
woolen and cotton mill operatives were Chinese. They would be, 
without doubt, employed for less wages than are given at present 
to the operatives of New England. Witness the fact that in Cal- 
ifornia, where the cost of living is at least twenty-five per cent. 
greater than in Massachusetts, the operatives in the woolen 
mills receive at the present day less in every capacity than do 
the operatives in the mills of New England.* The white labor- 
ing population would be uniformly reduced to comparative 
destitution. At the same time, the wealth of the property- 
owning classes would augment in consequence of the greater 
profitableness of their capital through extremely cheap labor. 
Labor, attended by perseverance and thrift, would cease to be a 
means to little homesteads, and would cease to be the highway 
for the transition of multitudes of men from the wage-earning 
classes to the ranks of the property-owning and affluent 
classes. 

Were this process of the substitution of cheap labor to con- 
tinue quietly until wide-spread and powerful interests, depending 

* From the report by Edward Younge, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, for 1875, upon labor in Europe and America, I take the follow- 
ing figures in regard to the wages paid operatives in woolen mills in the 


various capacities in California and Massachusetts respectively. In California, 


all the operatives, except overseers and the men in the engine-rooms, were 
Chinese : 


Cal Mass. cal Mass. 
Wool-sorters......... $5.25 $10.91 Burlers .. . $5.25 $5 34 
Wool-washers .. 11.00 Overseers . 24.00 18 12 
Wool-lyers .......... 5.25 11.08 + Fullers..... 5.25 9.84 
Overseers... .. ... 18.00 18.61 Dressers ....... 5.25 8.04 
CARDING AND SPINNING. Finishers.. ..... 5.25 8.28 
Pickers ; 5.25 7.81 Press-tenders . 5.25 8.26 
Carders ... 5.25 6.01 Drawers .. - §&.25 8.7 
Spinners. 6.00 9.45 Brushers. . - 6.5 6.69 
Washers ........ “ 7.25 9.47 Packers. .. 5.25 11.50 
Reelers ....... 5 25 5.69 Overseers 21.00 18.05 
Overscers......... 18 17.57 Mechanics 16.00 


WEAVING. Foremen 24.00 


00 
12.7 
Weavers ....... 5.25 8.07 Engineers 18.00 13.24 
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upon the presence of this labor for their prosperity, should become 
influential enough to move the Government to protect this influx, 
and, under the form and pretense of law, to suppress popular 
protests against it, would it not be possible for a complete change 
in the constitution of our society to be established in the course 
of a couple of centuries? Had the immigration continued, the 
introduction of this labor into the South was extremely probable ; 
and its introduction into the East was not improbable. The 
white planters of the South had long been greatiy dissatisfied 
with the negrolaborers ; especially when the negroes were leaving 
in great numbers for the new Western States was the discontent 
extreme. At that time it was proposed to introduce Chinese la- 
borers upon a large seale ; and the tide of Mongol immigration 
would have been turned in that direction had it not been for the 
policy of exclusion adopted in 1880. Once introduced into the 
South, and, after a few years, in Louisiana alone a hundred 
thousand of these Chinese males would have been seen working 
in the fields as serviceable and tractable laborers, in place of 
negroes. 

Were this social change to be consummated, its ultimate effect 
would be to wreek our institutions. Were society divided into 
an opulent class on the one hand, and, upon the other hand, a 
class of propertyless laborers, consisting in part of the Chinese, 
but comprising also the major portion of the white population, 
our institutions would have to undergo rapid change. Among 
the degraded white laborers, communism would find efficient in- 
struments. Popular tumults would threaten to overturn society. 
Unchecked, they would tend to the demolition of existing social 
and political creations, to the destruction of existing vested rights 
of property, and to anarchy. The instinet of self-preservation 
would drive the wealthy classes to change the character of our 
Government, and to make it, with its judiciary and military estab- 
lishment, the instrument for the maintenance of their fortunes 
and elass position against the majority of the population. The 
protection of property, the preservation of the only vested rights 
in society, would be held a holy and just cause by the sentiment 
of the influential, the cultured, and the intelligent classes. It 
would be their rights which were threatened, and their sentiments 
would conform to their interests. A radical alteration of our ex- 
isting system of popular rule would inevitably follow as the only 
meaus of preserving its material interests, its culture, its learning, 
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and of preventing the rule of ignorance, passion, and communism, 
and hence the reigu of anarchy and of universal spoliation. 

It is not, however, necessary to show that any such social 
change would be worked over our whole national territory. It 
is sufficient to show that the presence of the Chinese laborers 
tends to produce this change in all labor fields in which they es- 
tablish themselves. It follows, then, as aconsequence, that the im- 
migration in its present character does not improve the condition 
of the Chinese, while it ruinously affects the welfare of our labor- 
ing and middle classes. {As the magnitude of the Chinese popu- 
lation increases, just in that proportion does it degrade the 
condition of our laborers, and just in that proportion does it 
tend to eliminate the middle classes of moderate means from our 
society, and to augment the fortunes of a limited and constantly 
narrowing class. These changes, were they continued, would 
be productive in future of popular distress, and of popular 
disturbances more terrible than any yet experienced in our coun- 
try. In California, laborers who are subject to the direct compe- 
tition of the Chinamen are about equal in number to the Chinese 
laborers in that State— 70,000 The Kearney agitation had a 
real moving cause in the hardship this competition had produced 
among the laboring classes in the year 1880. Aside from the 
causes of distress to be found in the improvidence of laborers, 
an abnormal depression of wages had in fact oecurred. The Chi- 
nese had, as a matter of fact, depressed wages and made employ- 
ment to some extent abnormally scarce at that time. Compara- 
tive destitution prevailed among the laboring classes, unexampled 
in California. The result was this agitation. Its consequences 
have been seen in intemperate attacks upon great interests in 
California. This is but a foretaste of the terrible commotions 
that would disturb our country were the Chinese influx to 
continue. 

When the presence of these laborers is caleulated to work 
such evil to our working and middle classes, and to so menace 
our institutions without permanent benefit to themselves, it is 
clear that the American policy does not require their admission 
on the ground that this great country is the asylum of the 
oppressed of all nations. That policy contemplates the im- 
provement of the condition of the immigrant. In this case, that 
condition is not improved. It contemplates the elevation of the 
moral, mental, and physical condition of ordinary humanity. 
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This immigration defeats that end. That policy assumes, also, 
that such immigrants as are admitted will not tend to destroy 
the democratic constitution of society and the honorable, inde- 
pendent, and happy condition of our laboring and middle classes, 
who form the bulk of our nation and give strength to our insti- 
tutions. This immigration threatens to destroy the democratic 
constitution of our society, to diminish, if not to obliterate, the 
middle class, and to hopelessly degrade the laboring class. The 
policy of exclusion in this light is not a narrow and illiberal 
policy. It is a policy of self-preservation, which looks not only 
to our own welfare, but to the continued existence of our help- 
fulness as a people to other people. 

If, now, the object of our national policy is to seeure the 
accumulation of great wealth in our country, regardless of the 
effect upon the condition of the mass of men, and regardless 
of the resulting distribution of wealth, then the only great de- 
sideratum is cheap labor under any circumstances, and the 
Chinese ought to be admitted. If it is better to have a slower 
development of wealth, but therewith a development of the wel- 
fare and intelligence of the masses, the laborers, and small 
property-holders, then this ery of cheap labor cannot be too 
severely condemned. it is hardly necessary to add that the 
reasons for the exclusion of the Chinese do not operate in the 
ease of immigrants from Europe. Whether those immigrants 
come from England, Ireland, or Germany, they come with their 
families, and are as anxious to raise their standard of living 
and to acquire property as is our own native population. They 
do not tend to drag down our laboring population to a condition 
of comparative destitution and of hopeless and irredeemable 
poverty. 

It is especially ineumbent upon capital in the United States 
to discourage every influence which tends to depress wages 
abnormally, and thus to make laborers throughout the country 
uniformly propertyless and poverty-stricken; which tends to 
diminish the numbers of our middle class of modest fortunes by 
preventing accession to it from the ranks of mere laborers. 
Everywhere in the West, attacks have been made upon accumu- 
lated wealth, especially when invested in the form of railroads. 
These attacks have been comparatively harmless because of the 
protection afforded by our national constitution and our 
national judicial system. But the national constitution and 
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judicial system were efficient for the purpose of protection, 
because the great majority of the population had property 
rights whose security depended upon the integrity of our 
national constitution and judicial system only. Make that 
majority propertyless, make them suffer permanent destitution, 
and opinion among that majority would soon require govern- 
mental action amounting to the confiscation of wealth. Uni- 
versal suffrage would secure such governmental action. The 
restraint of our national constitution would be opposed to 
the interests, desires, and sentiments of the majority of our 
population. That majority composed of all the ignorance and 
passion of society, and embittered by destitution, would not 
listen to any reasons urged to restrain them. The constitution 
would have to yield, and virtual revolution would be accom- 
plished. 


Joun H. Durst. 
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EVILS OF THE TARIFF SYSTEM. 


THERE is no one subject in respect to which all thoughtful 
men are at present more anxious and perplexed than the extra- 
ordinary and prolonged industrial and financial depression and 
disturbance of the country, and the outlook for what is to be in 
the future. It is proposed, in the limited space here allowed, to 
ask the consideration mainly of a single point, namely, the con- 
nection between what has happened and is likely to happen, and 
our existing tariff policy; or the extent to which speedy and 
radical, but at the same time judicious, tariff reforms are essen- 
tial to continued national prosperity and national development. 

To the head of one of the largest manufactaring estab- 
lishments (not textile) in the country, who was recently com- 
plaining of business depression, no profits, and an apparent 
necessit¥ for a speedy suspension of his operations (which last 
has since oceurred), the following question put by the writer, 
“ When do you expectybetter times?” promptly elicited the fol- 
lowing reply : “ Not until I ean sell at areasonable profit what I 
have the capacity and the desire to manufacture. In default of 
this, I cannot expect to earn interest on my investments (on 
buildings or machinery) or give employment to my operatives.” 
Here, then, we have the present condition of industrial affairs, 
and the proximate remedy for most of what is at present indus- 
trially unsatisfactory, simply outlined by an intelligent man, 
who, at the time of speaking, was not thinking of the tariff, and 
who afterward expressed himself as in opposition to free trade. 
In other words, the country has more commodities— agricult- 
ural and manufactured —of its own production than ean be 
sold in existing available markets at a profit, or even at cost; 
and it has more capacity for producing them than can be kept 
steadily employed under existing cireumstances,_ 

To illustrate and demonstrate these assertions more specifie- 
ally, let us consider first the condition of agriculture. 
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During the decade from 1870 to 1880, our population in- 
creased in a ratio of a little less than 30 per cent. During the 
same period our exports of agricultural commodities, which are 
a measure of our surplus production, increased as follows: 
Cereals, 214 per cent.; hog products, 1138 per cent.; beef, 
433 per cent.; live cattle, 690 per cent.; dairy products, 182 
per cent.; cotton, 96 per cent. And vet, great as is this 
surplus product, the whole tendency of things is to increase 
it still further. Thousands of acres of new grain lands 
are being annually added to our area of cultivation; im- 
proved methods of culture, increasing product and diminish- 
ing the necessity for manual labor, are being continually in- 
troduced; while less than one-sixth of our arable land has yet 
been brought under the plow. How is this surplus to be dis- 
posed of, as it must be, at a reasonable profit, in order to ensure 
reasonable prosperity to the great agricultural interest and to 
all the other interests —especially that of railroad transportation 
—which are collateral or dependent on it? A popular answer is, 
by enlarging the field of our other industries, especially that of 
manufacturing, through the fostering aid of Government and 
the protective system. “If we cannot go into the markets of 
the world,” said Judge Foraker, one of the candidates last year 
for Governor of Ohio, “ without being subjected to degrading 
competition, we will make ourselves independent of these 
markets by making markets of our owm. Instead of sending 
our raw cotton across the ocean, to be there manufactured and 
sent back to us, we will have cotton-mills here. We will mine 
our own coal, develop our own minerals, manufacture our own 
iron and steel, build our own railroads with our own products, 
and thus have home markets and domestic commerce.” But if 
the sphere of our manufacturing industries could be at once 
enlarged to an extent sufficient, as proposed, to furnish a 
market for all our surplus agricultural products, the problem 
confronting us would not be solved, but only changed by sub- 
stituting “ manufacturing” in place of “agricultural” surplus. 
The following data, furthermore, will afford some conception of 
the extent to which domestic manufacturing industry furnishes 
a present home market to the American agriculturist for his 
surplus, and of the enlargement of such industry that must be 
brought about in order to provide for his present entire sur- 
plus,— wheat being taken as the standard of cereal consump- 
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tion. The wheat crop of 1880 was, in round numbers, five 
hundred million (498,000,000) bushels; of which aggregate 
312,000,000 were retained for home consumption (food, seed, and 
reserve), and 186,000,000 sent to foreign countries for a market. 
The great manufacturing States of the Union are the six New 
England States, with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. But these same States are also 
largely agricultural; and during 1880 they so far fed their own 
population with their own agricultural products as to require 
(on the assumption of an average consumption of five bushels 
of wheat per eapita) only 34,585,667 bushels, out of the entire 
home consumption of 312,000,000 bushels, to make up any defi- 
ciency in respect to this staple.* To furnish a domestic market 
adequate to absorb the probable wheat surplus of the present 
year would therefore require an enlargement of our manufactur- 
ing enterprises to at least fivefold what they are at present. 
The idea of any such immediate enlargement being chimerical, 
it remains to consider the promise of the future; and here 
experience, the only guide for forming an opinion of what is to 
be, if the present fiscal policy of the country is to be continued, 
is most instructive and also most conclusive. 

It is clear that there is no need whatever, at present, for any 
more furnaces or factories to supply any domestic or home de- 
mand ; and that, if even the existing furnaces and factories are 
to be kept fully employed, and any construction of new ones 
entered upon, a larger market, or a market outside of the coun- 
try, must in some way be obtained. Our exports at present are 
mainly agricultural; and although we boast of exporting some 
cotton goods to England, and some machinery and railroad 
equipments to Mexico and Australia, the aggregate of all such 
exports constitutes but an insignificant item of the foreign trade 
of the United States. In fact, our manufacturing industries, so far 
as their occupation of foreign markets is concerned, hold almost 
exactly the same position that they did twenty-three years ago. 
Thus in 1859-60 manufactured products constituted 17.7 per 


* For 1880, Massachusetts produced 15,768 bushels of wheat, and con- 
sumed, o and above her product, 8,899,657; while Pennsylvania, con- 
suming 19,462,405 bushels, required to purchase outside her own territory 
but 1,952,052 bushels. New York, with an annual consumption of 25,- 
414,000 bushels, had a home supply of 11,587,766 bushels, and a defi- 
ciency, to be supplied outside her territory, of 13,826,589 bushels. 
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cent. of the total value of our exports of domestie merchandise. 
In 1869-70 this ratio was 13.4 per cent., while in 1879-80 it 
had further declined to 12.5 per cent. For 1882-3 the ratio was 
returned at 13.9 per cent., constituting a total of $111,890,000 
out of an aggregate valuation of all exports of $804,223,000. 

From this analysis of the situation, the following deductions 
would seein to be almost in the nature of axioms. First, there 
is no sufficient market for our surplus agriculiural products ex- 
cept a foreign market, and in default of this, such surplus will 
either not be raised, or, if raiscd, will rot on the ground. And 
if any further evidence of national dependence upon these 
foreign markets for continued prosperity is needed, it is to be 
found in the cireumstance that the partial interference of only 
two of the states of Europe with the imports into their territories 
of only one of our great agricultural products, pork, has been 
sufficient to alarm every interest of the great West, and excite a 
feeling of grievance sufficiently serious to occasion talk about 
national commercial retaliation. Second, the domestic demand 
for the products of our existing furnaces and factories is very 
far short of the eapacity of such furnaces and factories to sup- 
ply; and until larger and more extended markets are obtainable, 
domestic competition, while not preventing large sales (for a 
nation of fifty-six millions requires a large amount of commodi- 
ties) will, nevertheless, inevitably continue as now to reduce 
profits to a minimum and greatly restrict the extension of the 
so-called manufacturing industries. Third, with restricted op- 
portunities for labor and the profitable employment of capital, 
the continued addition to our population from natural increase 
or immigration will inevitably tend, through increased competi- 
tion, to reduce the wages of labor, and promote social disconten 
and antagonisms between employers and employés. 

The main cause, therefore, in the opinion of the writer, of our 
present industrial depression and business stagnation is our 
existing tariff and national commercial policy, which restricts 
our opportunity to sell or exchange what we have the capacity 
and desire to produce, by unnaturally increasing, through 
excessive taxation, the cost of all production, and by intention- 
ally obstrueting commerce with other countries. The °‘xisting 
tariff, it will not be denied, is a great restriction on imports. 
But it is impossible to place restrictions upon the imports of a 
country without at the same time limiting the markets for its 
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exports; for all trade and commeree, in the practical business 
of life, is the interchange of products and services, and there 
can be no buying without selling, or selling without buying. 

Other causes have undoubtedly come in and contributed to 
the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs; but they are all 
subordinate and insignificant in comparison with the influence 
of the existing tariff. Excessive and unprofitable investments 
in railroad construction are frequently specified as one such dis- 
turbing agency, through consequent wide-spread losses and the 
transfer of capital from an active to a fixed and unavailable 
condition. But in our case, whatever has happened has as yet 
occasioned no scarcity of capital for every fairly promising 
investment; and although holders of railway securities may 
have suffered losses, the railroads of the United States, through 
unprecedented reductions in freights, have never been such 
serviceable factors in the work of domestic production and 
exchange as at present. The national policy in regard to the 
coinage of silver is also regarded by many as a primary cause of 
business embarrassment and lack of confidence. But apart from 
apprehensions of what may be (and it is not to be denied that the 
effects of such apprehensions are serious), the evils of silver are 
as yet mainly prospective ; and to spend time in discussing how 
the instrumentalities of trade shall be improved, when the main 
trouble is lack of trade to employ such instrumentalities as we 
already have, seems as rational as for farmers to discuss what 
sort of plows they will use, when it is land to plow and not 
something to plow with that they most need. 

To some, doubtless, the cireumstance that a complaint of un- 
profitable industry and excessive competition in business is gen- 
eral at present in all commercial countries, may seem to constitute 
proof that the reference of the existing condition of affairs in the 
United States to our national fiscal policy is wholly unwarranted. 
But in reply it may be said that while undoubtedly there is an 
abnormal condition of business all over the world, and appar- 
ently a greater production of most commodities than are required 
to meet any current demand, the coincident commercial dis- 
turbances have been least in the countries that enjoy the freest 
commercial policy, as England, Belgium, and Switzerland, and 
greatest in those that have by legislation unnaturally stimu- 
lated production on the one hand and restricted markets on 
the other, as has been the case in the United States, France, 
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and Germany. The reaction of the excessive prosperity of 
1881-2, which has convulsed the whole financial and industrial 
system of the United States, has in England occasioned but a 
ripple in comparison. Her mills are not idle; her workmen, as 
a general thing, have had steady employment, at steadily ad- 
vancing wages; and the demand and consumption of all those 
commodities which most conduce to the good subsistence and 
comfort of a people were never so great in Great Britain as at 
present. The exports of British coal and British manufactures 
have, furthermore, continued to increase steadily in value every 
year since 1878, and for the month of May, 1884, were 11.6 per 
cent. greater than for the corresponding month of 1883, while 
the import of similar competing products into the country has 
not at the same time increased. While failures in the United 
States for the first six months of 1884 have been abnormally 
great, the number in Great Britain for the same period was 
only 2368, as compared with 6662 for the first six months of 
1880. Besides, it is now very generally recognized that the 
business disturbances that have prevailed the world over during 
recent years, are due mainly to a process of re-adjustment to the 
new conditions consequent on the wonderful changes that, 
through invention and discovery, have recently taken place in 
the world’s methods of doing its work of production and dis- 
tribution; and that out of this re-adjustment, which is still 
going on and is very far from complete, the “law of the survival 
of the fittest ” will assert itself as fully as it has been proved to 
do in the organic world. And it would not seem to require any 
argument to satisfy us that in this struggle, those nations that, 
having the greatest natural resources, most completely emanci- 
pate themselves from all restrictions on the free and intelligent 
employment of such resources, will prove themselves to be the 
fittest. But with such impedimenta as our existing fiscal and 
commercial policy now hang around the neck and clog the feet 
of our domestic industries, what chance has the United States 
for proving itself the fittest in this race for “international, 
commercial, and industrial supremacy ”? 

There is another point which, in connection with this subject, 
has thus far been almost entirely overlooked, but is eminently 
worthy of attention, more especially by all that portion of our 
community that has of late experienced enormous losses through 
unprofitable railroad investments. During 1382, there were over 
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11,500 miles of railway built in the United States. It matters 
not how many dollars the securities issued on this construction 
may nominally represent, this eleven thousand five hundred 
miles of railway added in 1882 to our mechanism of distribution, 
at the moderate estimate of $20,000 a mile, really represents 
$230,000,000 worth of actual food, fuel, clothing, shelter, iron, 
lumber, and other forms of wealth created by men’s labor, con- 
verted: into this form of capital. As thus generally stated, these 
figures convey but a faint idea of their magnitude; but some 
conception of their greatness may be obtained by comparison. 
Thus, to illustrate, $230,000,000 is greater than the whole 
amount of capital invested in all the cotton-mills of the United 
States; greater than in all our woolen-mills; and equal to all the 
capital in all the iron-furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, and steel- 
works of the country. If applied to the construction of dweil- 
ings, it would suffice to supply a house worth one thousand 
dollars to two hundred and thirty thousand families. It is equal 
to the present valuation of all the buildings in the city of Bos- 
ton, and is greater than the taxable value of all the property of 
several of the States. Twenty-five million dollars, invested 
annually, will suffice to supply all the additional cotton-mills, 
woolen-factories, iron-furnaces, and rolling-mills required to 
meet the demands of any annual increment of our population ; 
while from six to ten times that amount is apparently needed 
to construct the five to ten thousand miles of railway that are 
now annually called for. 

Whence comes this immense mass of capital, and why are its 
owners so eager to subscribe to every plausible scheme pre- 
sented to them, in great part by persons whom experience has 
shown to be unworthy of public confidence? How happens it 
that there has been such a body of eapital as could be drawn 
upon without difficulty by the promoters of such constructions 
as the “ West Shore Hudson River,” the “ Nickel-plate,” and 
other railroads, which were confessedly unnecessary, and not 
called for by any substantial business interests? The object of 
the owners of this invested capital was to obtain an income from 
it; the incentive to future gain was the motive that caused them 
to save it. This canital consists of the excess of cotton, grain, 
petroleum, and other commodities that we produce but cannot 
consume, even when every man, woman, and child in our country 
has enough. Woe export it because we do not need it, and the 
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proceeds come back to us in the form of money or other commod- 
ities, which are added to our wealth or abundance. By the aid 
of machinery that we have applied in the greatest measure to 
agriculture, to manufactures, and to distribution, our productive 
eapacity has been so increased, that more capital is annually 
added to our stock than we can use judiciously within our own 
borders. Hence, the active competition of one owner with 
another has so reduced the rate of interest as almost to render 
the possession of capital a burden. Is this in the nature of 
things, or is there some purely artificial cause for the plethora? 
If our own common-sense reasoning did not supply us with an 
answer, a reference to Adam Smith would; for his great work, 
“Wealth of Nations,” is throughout a demonstration that ob- 
struction to imports or exports immediately acts to reduce the 
value of capital, and this is exactly what has happened to us as a 
nation. Our excessive tariff has shut us out in a great degree 
from the commerce of the world. We can neither own ships nor 
make use of them, and we have no investments, of any moment, in 
any foreign countries; but go where you will, you will find English 
capital employed, while English commerce, carrying English 
goods, reaches the remotest corners of the world. 

With double the producing power of England, we have not 
half her opportunity to use our wealth. We are merely pro- 
vincial; our commerce is dwarfed; our great merchants have 
disappeared ; we have not sufficient nerve for our energy. Our 
capital is confined to too small a sphere; and it is mainly for 
this reason that the plausible and speculative railway promo- 
ter has been enabled to reap a rich harvest, to the detriment of 
thousands who had believed themselves sure in the possession of 
solid wealth. Money is wasted on useless railways, because the 
opportunity for other investments has been restricted by a high 
and so-called protective tariff, which has ceased to protect even 
the special industries on whose behalf it was imposed. 

Tariff reform is, therefore, inevitable, because the necessities 
of the nation are going to compel it. If all existing leagues and 
clubs organized to promote it, and all its special individual 
advocates, should hereafter totally refrain from any action or 
speech, its advent would be none the less sure; because, although 
war or short crops in Europe may temporarily change the situa- 
tion, industrial depression, business stagnation, and social dis- 
content in the United States, as a rule, are going to continue 
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and increase, until the nation adopts a fiscal and commercial 
policy more liberal and better suited to the new condition 
of affairs. These views will not probably find acceptation 
with that large class who have been educated to believe that 
the remedy for every economic evil is a tax; but this class 
will in time learn that if a tariff, as is claimed, has really been 
instrumental in building up the colossal fabric of our manu- 
facturing industry, its work is done. They will not probably be 
accepted by those who view the situation mainly from the rail- 
road and stock-exchange stand-point ; but this class, also, after 
some further experience, will learn that there will be no healthy, 
legitimate business on the stock exchange, unless the manufact- 
uring interests of the country are prosperous; and that these 
interests will have no money for outside investments, until they 
can sell at a reasonable profit what they have the capacity and 


desire to produce. 
Davip A. WELLS. 


“A tariff exclusively for revenue is an injustice to all the poor people in 
the land. What reason can you give to a man who has a dozen children 
and is poor why you should tax the mouths and backs of his family and him- 
self to raise revenue for the support of the Government, rather than to raise 
it upon property, as the States and municipalities do, unless you can show to 
him that these duties are either levied upon luxuries which he does not use, 
or are so levied as to protect the industries by which he lives ? Why should the 
Government raise its revenue upon his necessities and the needs of his 
family, rather than upon the property of the childless man of wealth —the 
Government, which alone stands between the rich man’s possessions and the 
strong who would wrest them from him? No good reason can be given, 
unless you enhance his wages by as much as you take from him through this 
method of taxation. Protection does this and more.”— (Speech of Hon. 8. L. 
Milliken, of Maine, April 30, 1884.) 

TuE foregoing extract from the speech of an able protec- 
tionist Congressman affords a rare example of candor and 
willingness to look facts in the face. The same admission as 
to the inevitable effect of tariffs upon imported goods was made 
forty years ago by David L. Seymour, then a distinguished 
member of Congress from New York. It is a concession as to 
the wickedness of the whole tariff system, which the plain truth 
demands, but which is seldom made. Every tariff must, by its 
very nature increase the price of many articles consumed by 
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the poor as well as by the rich, and must inevitably lay burdens 
upon every man in proportion to the number of mouths that 
he has to feed and backs he has to clothe, without regard 
to his poverty and consequent inability to support taxation. 
The talk about collecting tariff revenue from luxuries only is 
idle and absurd. In this country, at least, it never was done; 
it never will be done; it never can be done. The fundamental 
proposition upon which every discussion of the subject must be 
based is, that a tariff-tax, whether paid directly to the Govern- 
ment or indirectly to the domestic producer, must and will 
increase the cost of living of all classes of the community, and 
will lay burdens on them in proportion to the amount they are 
obliged to spend, without the slightest regard to the amount of 
their accumulated wealth. 

Taxes, it is universally admitted, should be borne in pro- 
portion to the amount of actual property owned by the tax-payer. 
There are differences of opinion as to whether all classes of 
property should be taxed alike; but there is no difference of 
opinion, we believe, as to the injustice of taxing a man who 
owns nothing as heavily as a man who owns much. It is certain, 
too, that taxes can be only paid out of savings. It is utterly im- 
possible that any man should pay a tax out of money that he has 
already spent; although he ean be forced to pay out of his 
savings a sum proportioned to what he has spent, instead of 
what he has saved. Every tariff taxes men in proportion to 
what they spend, and not what they save, because the tax is 
paid by the consumer only when he spends, and in proportion 
to what he spends. Now, the great mass of the community, 
whom we generally call the poor (because their incomes, even in 
this country, average much less than $400 a year) could not, even 
with the utmost economy, help spending from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of their incomes, even if there were no tariff and 
no indirect taxation. But the wealthier classes, including al! 
those whose incomes are from $5000 upward, ean live very com- 
fortably without spending more than one-fourth of their incomes; 
and, if the same rule of stern necessity were applied to them 
that is applied to the great mass of people, and they were only 
allowed to spend $300 a year in the support of themselves and 
their families, these classes would save nineteen-twentieths of 
their incomes. But the burden of taxation imposed by a tariff 
being the same in each case, while the savings out of which the 
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tax is paid are enormously greater among the rich than among 
the poor, the result is that the relative weight of taxation 
under this system is enormously more burdensome to the poor 
than it is to the rich. It is therefore clear, as Mr. Milliken and 
Mr. Seymour conceded, that any tariff is a monstrous injustice 
to the poor, unless it increases their income to an extent exceed- 
ing its burdens. The only question that needs to be discussed 
is, whether a protective tariff does raise or can raise the wages 
of ordinary workmen. 

Mr. Milliken, like all other advocates of protection in 
America, calmly asserts, as an incontrovertible fact, that “ pro- 
tection does this and more.” But the facts of history in this 
country directly contradict the assertion. Wages never have 
advanced as rapidly, even in nominal value, under highly pro- 
tective tariffs as they have under very low tariffs, except during 
the war of 1861-65, which carried enormous numbers of work- 
men from their shops, and inflated the currency. Almost 
directly after the close of the war, even while the currency re- 
mained inflated, wages fell to such a point that, measured in 
gold, they were very little above what they had been before the 
war, and, measured in purchasing power, were very much below 
that figure. And for two years past, although the currency re- 
mains largely inflated, the average rate of wages in manufact- 
ures, mechanics, and mining, throughout the country, has been 
decidedly lower than in 1860, although the rate of so-called 
protection is now rarely less than twice, and often thrice, the 
amount afforded by the tariff of 1860. There has been a larger 
proportion of years of distress, short work, and low pay, during 
the existence of the present tariff, than there ever was under the 
low tariffs of 1846 and 1857. When the tariff was at its very 
highest water-mark, in 1868, Hon. John Covode, a distinguished 
Pennsylvania protectionist Congressman, publicly declared that 
American workmen were in deeper distress than ever before in 
the history of the country. Since then, with a tariff only slightly 
reduced in any protective feature, and in many respects actually 
increased, we have gone through still more distressing and dis- 
astrous periods, lasting from 1873 to 1878, and from 1882 to 
1884, until to-day multitudes of protected American miners and 
mechanics are working for fifty to eighty cents a day, without 
steady employment even at those rates. The average rate of wages 
in American cotton-mills, in proportion to the number of hours 
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of work, is actually less than it is in England; and in many 
large branches of protected industry the rate of wages has fallen 
almost to the starvation-point. The statisties have been given 
repeatedly, and there is not room for them here. 

Such being the facts, it is time to inquire what is the true 
theory that will fit these facts. Is this obvious and universal 
decline in wages and depression of the working classes in our 
eountry the natural result of protective tariffs, or have they 
nothing to do with it? The answer is very simple to those who 
will frame their theories with reference to facts. The universal 
protectionist theory is, that the policy of shutting out foreign 
manufactures from competition with our own must inevitably 
raise American wages, because it must increase the demand for 
American manufactures. Protectionists never stop to ask what 
kind of goods are shut out, and what cannot possibly be shut 
out by any tariff; they simply see that something foreign is shut 
out, and conclude that everything of American production must 
be in better demand. They argue that American manufacturers 
will make more profit when foreign goods are excluded, and, 
therefore, that American workmen will certainly receive better 
wages. But all these theories are the purest assumptions, not war- 
ranted by facts, and directly contrary to experience and reason. 

In the first place, experience shows that the natural obstacles 
to the supply of finished manufactures from abroad are so great 
that, even if our legislative policy were reversed, and we sought 
to encourage such importations, we could not succeed. There 
never has been a time in the history of this country, for at least 
one hundred and fifty years, in which the great mass of finished 
manufactures were not made here. We will not stop now to 
show why this is so, beeause the fact is beyond all dispute, 
and is established by an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
running back to the year 1720. Statisties for the past sixty 
years are more explicit upon this point than for the earlier 
period ; and they show that more than seven-eighths of all the 
articles that are now and have been for sixty years imported 
from abroad (excluding articles of food) consist of things that 
are used solely as materials for manufacture in some form; and 
this has continued to be the case, even under tariffs that imposed 
higher duties upon the materials than they did upon the finished 
manufactures. So great are the natural obstacles to the impor- 
tation of clothing in its finished forms, of house furniture, of 
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houses themselves, and of most manufactured articles of family 
consumption, that it is practically impossible that they should 
be, to any large extent, supplied from abroad. We will mention 
but one example, that of iron, in which, during the past ten 
years, not so much as one-hundredth part of the whole importa- 
tion has been received in a state fit for family use. It is there- 
fore incontrovertible that the great burden of tariff taxation 
falls upon materials used in manufactures; and this burden the 
manufacturers must pass on to their customers. 

What is the necessary result? Every tariff, and especially 
every protective tariff, making materials more expensive to the 
American manufacturer than to the European, the American is 
compelled to raise the price of his goods to meet this tax. The 
moment he does this his market shrinks, because it is a well- 
known law that there are ten persons who can afford to pur- 
chase an article for one dollar, against one who can afford to 
purchase it for two dollars. With every increase in price, there- 
fore, the manufacturer finds fewer customers and makes fewer 
goods. But the necessity of making his prices suit the market 
compels him to be content with a smaller profit than he might 
have if his materials were untaxed. What, then, happens to his 
workmen? In the first place, he feels that he cannot afford to 
pay so high wages as he otherwise would, because his materials 
are made to cost more, while he cannot sell as many goods at the 
advanced price necessary to repay the tax. In the second place, 
the sale of his goods being restricted by their advance in price, 
he does not need so many workmen as he did before; since 
the number of workmen employed depends upon the number of 
goods made, and the number of goods made depends upon the 
number that can be sold. <A protective tariff, therefore, cuts 
wages at both ends. Increasing the price of the manufacturer’s 
materials disposes his mind to eut down wages to make amends ; 
and compelling him to raise the price of his goods makes it im- 
possible for him to manufacture so many goods, and absurd for 
him to employ the same number of workmen that he would if 
not interfered with. It will be said, in reply, that the benefit of 
the tariff counterbalances all this, because it shuts out foreign 
finished goods as well as materials; and that the manufacturer 
will increase his sales because foreign goods cannot compete 
with him. But we have pointed out that the experience of one 
hundred and fifty years shows that, under any tariff or under no 
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tariff, the great mass of finished goods are and would be made 
here. A protective tariff does not shut out any important amount 
of foreign goods from competition with the manufacturers of 
finished articles ; because scarcely any such goods ever did or 
could come from abroad. The effect of a tariff, therefore, upon 
the mass of absolutely completed manufactures is necessarily 
injurious to the manufacturer and disastrous to his workmen. 

A curious delusion prevails in many minds to the effeet that, 
if manufacturers are only secured large profits on their sales, 
they will divide liberally with their workmen, in the shape of 
increased wages. But large profits mean high prices, and high 
prices mean relatively small sales. A manufacturer who is 
guaranteed two dollars profit on each article that he sells will 
be content with selling a much smaller number of articles than he 
would be if he could make only one dollar on each. But the 
effect of a guaranty of large profits on small sales is naturally to 
induce him to employ a small number of workmen; whereas, if 
his profits depended upon the number of articles manufactured, 
rather than upon the amount of profit on each, he would be 
driven to increase the number of his workmen, in order to 
secure to himself the gross amount of profit on which his mind 
is fixed. The absurdity of supposing that wages must rise with 
every increase in profits is so transparent as to be beyond argu- 
ment. If you increase the fees of a lawyer for the same amount 
of work, from $5000 a year to $10,000, does anybody dream that 
he instantly doubles the salaries of his clerks? If a builder 
offers to put up a house for $10,000, and you generously give 
him $20,000, do you imagine that he divides the extra profit 
among his masons and carpenters? Why should a manufact- 
urer be expected to be more liberal? The result of'all these 
considerations may be summed up thus: 

First. Every tariff necessarily robs the poor, by taxing them 
ten or twenty times as heavily, in proportion to their means, as 
the rich. 

Second. Such a system can be justified only on the theory 
that a tariff so framed as to prevent revenue by shutting out 
foreign goods will increase the profits of home manufacturers, 
and thus induce them generously to increase wages. 

Third. The actual effect of every tariff is to increase the cost 
of production, to restrict its amount, and to reduce the demand 
for workmen, consequently reducing their wages. 
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Fourth. The more highly protective the tariff is made, the 
more rapidly will it restrict the employment of workmen, and 
the more surely will it cut down their wages. 

Fifth. Free trade, on the contrary, by making materials 
cheaper, would enable manufacturers to pay higher wages, 
without loss of profits; and, by compelling them to rely for 
their profit upon the amount of their production, instead of the 
monepoly of a narrow market, would compel them to employ 
more workmen, and therefore to pay higher wages. 

Sizth. The uniform experience of this country shows that 
these results have come to pass. The average advance in wages 
has always been far greater under low tariffs than under high 
ones; while to-day, after twenty-three years of high protection, 
wages in the protected industries are much lower, on the 
average, than they were under the non-protective tariff of 
1860. 

THomas G. SHEARMAN. 


It is a well-known law of business that the consumption of 
an article increases as the cost of the article decreases. It is 
also a well-known law in manufactures that a largely increased 
manufacture of an article, in the manufacturing of which there 
is sharp competition, is immediately followed by a great decrease 
in the actual cost to manufacture. Increased consumption and 
decreased cost of production act and react upon each other, pro- 
ducing results previously deemed unattainable. A compara- 
tively small decrease in the cost of an article has often, in a 
short time, doubled the demand and consumption in this coun- 
try, giving vastly increased employment in its manufacture and 
calling forth business energy in its sale and use. No legislation 
should be allowed to bolster up unnaturally high prices, or to 
stand in the way of that free and wholesome competition that 
not only brings low prices of merchandise to the whole people, 
but stimulates the energy and inventive faculties of the producers 
to new improvements and inventions, and to more economical 
and better methods. Free competition, whether home or foreign, 
sharpens the wits and increases the wisdom, ability, and wealth, 
not only of those actually engaged in the peaceful strife, but 
of the whole country. 
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No people relieved of competition in their manufactures and 
commerce could attain or hold a high position in those branches 
of employment, and no people not ranking fairly well in those 
branches could rank high as a nation. Fortunate it is for the 
people of the United States that free trade has been the law and 
practice between the different States, as the competition in man- 
ufactures and commerce resulting from that free trade has 
roused the energy, sharpened the wits, and broadened the minds 
not only of the business man, but of the whole people. The 
United States has been, and still is, an entirely free-trade coun- 
try so far as relates to imports and exports between the States, 
and to that free trade we should give credit for the growth and 
expansion of the business of the country to its present impor- 
tance, for the income to all classes that has been the means of 
adding so much to the welfare and happiness of the people and 
has spread knowledge among them so universally. The high 
condition of our mechanic arts, and the immensity of our internal 
commerce, are due to free trade, and not to high tariffs. With- 
out this freedom from tariffs between the States, our country 
would have been a collection of comparatively weak States, with 
armed customs-officers lining the borders. A desire for the 
extension of the limits of free trade is the fundamental motive 
of the almost universal craving for expansion of territory by 
annexation and of civilization by new settlements. 

The protection theory is based upon the supposed necessity of 
protecting our labor against the pauper labor of other countries 
—a theory based upon another false theory that underpaid and 
underfed labor is more profitable to the employer than well-paid, 
- well-fed, and intelligent labor. The people of the United States 
need not, on that account, fear free trade. The continental 
countries of Europe, with their low-paid and underfed labor, 
continue the high-tariff system ostensibly to protect against the 
comparatively high-paid labor of England, but without success ; 
for well-paid means satisfied, energetic, mtelligent labor, and it 
will overrun cheap labor whenever they are brought into con- 
test; and, therefore, British free-trade-made merchandise sells 
all over Europe in spite of protective tariffs. 

By reason of the immensity of this country, with its cheap 
and fertile tands, its wealth of forests and mines, with means of 
steam-power and water-power without limit, and with an intelli- 
gent and vigorous population descended from, and made up of, 
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the more energetic of the world’s best nationalities, the United 
States should be the leading manufacturing and commercial 
country of the world. Capital is abundant and cheap, although 
shy of manufacturing employments because of the fluctuations 
and uncertainties of a manufacturing business based on a pro- 
tective tariff that substantially confines it to the necessities of 
one country for a customer. With no burdens or unnecessary 
restrictions upon agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, our 
ships would cover the oceans, and the products of our factories, 
as well as of our soil, would share largely in supplying the 
markets of the world. We should receive in return such articles 
from all other countries as we cannot profitably produce here, 
and that is a commerce that is mutually advantageous. Were 
our resources, intelligence, and activity relieved of the burdens 
of a high tariff, we need fear no competition except in the pro- 
duction of articles that we ought not to attempt to produce, by 
reason of the unsuitableness of our soil or climate or our remote- 
ness from the raw materials. 

Each nation, and the individual men of each nation, should 
be free from Government direction, and be allowed to be their 
own judges as to what they can most advantageously produce 
or manufacture, whether circumstances are favorable for suc- 
cessful competition with foreign makers, and whether they have 
the necessary knowledge and skill to compete successfully 
with others especially well situated. What our people can- 
not produce or manufacture to good advantage should be 
purchased, and be paid for in articles they can produce or 
manufacture to advantage. A division of labor is as desirable 
among peoples as among individuals. No family, even, can 
profitably produce every article it consumes, but must sell and 
buy; and so with nations. It is folly for the United States to 
try to produce every article it needs; but the manufacturers 
should be allowed the privilege of getting their raw materials at 
as low prices as the most favored, and free of duty, or their 
productions cannot be sold abroad, nor can they be sold at home 
except at prices burdensome to the consumer. 

Under free trade with foreign nations that would bring free 
trade in raw materials, the increased home demand for manu- 
factured goods would require immensely increased manufactures, 
and consequently greater demand for labor. The great increase 
in manufactures, and free competition, would promote discoveries 
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of new and better methods, and still lower costs for better goods 
would follow, without reducing the wages of labor. Compara- 
tively few branches of manufacture in this country are now 
unable to compete in neutral markets with the manufactures of 
Europe, for any reason but the higher cost of raw materials. 
This is shown by the fact that the more labor expended in the 
manufacture and finish of an article, or, in other words, the 
farther advanced from the condition of raw materials the article 
is, the more readily it can be exported. Labor in this country, 
when measured by what it accomplishes, is the cheapest labor 
in the world, although the day’s wages are larger and the wage- 
earner receives the highest reward here. The number of per- 
sons employed in manufacturing and mining in this country is 
insignificant when compared with the numbers employed in 
agricultural and other pursuits; and the factory and mining 
employés’ wages depend not upon the so-called “ protection to 
American labor,” but upon the inducements and earnings of 
farming and farm labor, the price of the products of which is 
made in the foreign countries that take the surplus. The employ- 
ing manufacturers and miners, however much they may be pro- 
tected by high tariff, do not carry on their respective branches | 
of business for the sake of advancing or keeping up the price of 
labor, but for their own profit. They pay for their labor not one 
cent more-than will induce it to leave the farms or keep it from 
going to the farms. The more prosperous farming is, the higher 
farm labor is, and the higher the factory or mining operatives’ 
wages will be. Surely, it is for the interest of the mining or 
factory operatives to have the farming interests in a prosperous 
condition and relieved of the burdens of high-tariff prices on 
everything they consume, that the farming interest may be 
able not only to pay higher wages, but to consume more of 
manufactured goods. When mining and factory operatives 
become assured of the fact that a Government protective tariff 
not only does not bring them higher wages, but actually reduces 
the profits of farming and farm-laborers’ wages, and their own 
in proportion; increases the cost of their own living; and, in 
addition, protects their employers, in their associations and 
combinations, in the limiting of production through stoppages, 
lock-outs, and intentionally produced strikes ; they will vote with 
the political party, whatever may be its name, that is in favor 
of an early adoption of the policy of free trade. And whenever 
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the producers of the great articles of now highly “ protected” 
raw materials accept that policy, they will see that an immensely 
increased and steady demand for the things they have to sell, 
with lower cost of production, brings them a higher and more 
permanent condition of prosperity than they have ever seen. 

With the inflow of foreign skilled and unskilled labor, added 
to our native labor, which is constantly increasing and becoming 
more productive with our increased and increasing machinery 
and better methods and processes of manufacture, foreign mar- 
kets should be opened to us, and would be by free trade. Only 
the low costs, based on free-trade raw materials, will do this to 
any considerable extent. Any approach to free trade, however 
short the steps may be, should be welcomed by all. It may be 
well that timidity and ignorance under the name of conserva- 
tism, and narrow selfishness under the cloak of patriotism, will 
prevent the progress from being so rapid as to create alarm by 
reducing values too fast; but the present period of low prices is 
a peculiarly favorable time for a long step toward free trade. 
No article is entitled to a higher tariff for protection than any 
other; or, in other words, the people should not be compelled 
by the Government to pay to the producer of any one article a 
greater percentage of extortion than is paid on any other. In 
all cases where one article has a higher rate of tariff than 
another, either no attempt to produce the higher-rate article 
should ever have been attempted in this country, or there was 
improper and unholy scheming by, and favoritism to, the pro- 
ducers or manufacturers of it. Or, to put it more mildly, the 
producers or manufacturers of the low-tariff article neglected 
their own interests in not also getting a monopoly tariff. 

Nature has given the coarser raw materials a large per- 
centage of protection in the form of freight from the foreign 
country. Freight on iron ore is one hundred per cent.; on 
pig-iron it varies from ten to twenty-five per cent. And the 
country pays, in addition, a price for all the iron it uses that is 
nearly double the price in England, on account of a tariff 
equal to about sixty-six and two-thirds per cent., nearly all of 
which goes to the American producer, but none to his employés, 
and searcely anything to the support of Government. 

In order to oppress the great body of the people as little as 
possible, and logically and honestly carry out the protection 
policy of supporting the Government by duties on imports, so 
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that the alleged protection shall be impartial to the employés in 
all the various branches of industry that produce the protected 
articles, the tariff should be no higher than is necessary to sup- 
port the Government economically, and should be the same on ail 
articles,— that is, the same percentage on the value at the last 
place of export. But in making up the account of duties at the 
custom-house, to be paid by the importer, the freight on the im- 
ports, from the last place of export, should be deducted, and the 
remainder only should be paid to the Government as duties. 
This plan, in its operation, would make protection impartial, 
freight from the place of exportation being a part of the pro- 
tection. Surely, under a tariff law claimed to be framed for the 
purpose of protecting labor, the protection on coarse, raw 
materials, including freight protection, should not be greater 
than on manufactured articles, in condition for use, made from 
such raw materials. By the skillful handling of Congressional 
committees, metals, such as iron and steel in all forms, copper, 
lead, ete., and wool (raw materials) now have nearly double the 
protective tariff that the articles manufactured from them have, 
and this under a tariff falsely called protective to American in- 
dustry. The producers of the raw materials hold the Govern- 
ment to this policy with a narrow selfishness that is beeoming 
intolerable to the people, who will soon learn what a burden 
labor is carrying. Monopolies never yield except on compulsion. 


J. B. SARGENT. 


WE have now had twenty-three years’ experience of the pro- 
tective system. The advocates of that system hold that there 
is some adjustment of taxes by which the industry of a country 
cap be forced into a better organization than that into which 
it would grow by the voluntary coiperation of free citizens. 
They have no tests for finding ont what that adjustment is, and 
they can give the legislator no rules for applying their theory. 
It is a purely arbitrary dogma, and the only method of applying 
itis by constant trial and failure. The legislator has no knowledge 
of the laws of the force he is using, of the mode in which it will 
operate, of the proportion of its effects, of its remoter conse- 
quences, or of its incidental combinations and relations. He never 
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obtains any subsequent tests of the result of his work. The pro- 
tectionists themselves say of their scheme that it is not quite 
right, that “inequalities need to be remedied,” that it needs 
“ re-adjustment,” that there are “snakes” in it. If any one pro- 
poses to reform it, they complain of tariff-tinkering, but they 
are tinkering it all the time. They propose to raise taxes at 
any time, as, for instance, that on wool, but denounce a propo- 
sition to lower taxes as tending to “disturb industry.” They 
say that they want protection only for a time, but refuse to de- 
fine the time. It is always “not yet.” They refuse to be bound 
by the results of their own experiment, but have a special plea 
to bar every rational inference, undisturbed by the fact that 
their special pleas, when taken two and two, destroy each other. 
It is plain that the whole theory is impracticable. It is like 
trying to invent perpetual motion. It is always at the point 
where it will not yet quite work. 

For after twenty-three years of experiment it is fair to ex- 
amine results. Nota single result that was promised has come 
to pass. The industries of the country have been set at war with 
one another, and consequently have organized as rings and mo- 
nopolies, whenever possible, so as to plunder the industries that 
cannot be formed into rings (agriculture, ete.). We have had no 
steady growth and prosperity, no immunity from industrial ills, 
but rather a constant succession of heats and chills, industrial 
convulsions, strikes, combinations, suspensions of industry, and 
irritation between classes. The protectionists, it is true, claim 
that they have produced the prosperity that the country has had. 
They take credit for the bounty of nature to the inhabitants of 
North America. They claim to have produced the happiness due 
to the bounty of nature, because they have not altogether de- 
stroyed it. They claim that they have given to the farmer the 
part of his produce that they have not taken away from him, and 
that they have given to the laborer the part of his earnings tat 
they have allowed him to keep. It is manifestly impossible -o 
tell what protection has done for the country, unless one is able 
to form some judgment of what our state would have been 
to-day, if, for the past twenty years, the American people had 
been allowed, man by man, to earn what they could, and keep 
what they earned. That the accumulation of capital here would 
have been far greater than it is; that it would have been more 
equally distributed ; that population would have been distrib- 
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uted where it would have been industrially more secure; that 
laborers would have been more steadily and securely gaining ! 
capital, and would have been more contented ; that the organiza- 
tion of industry would have been more free and fair; and that 
the Government would have been more sound and pure, are 
convictions that will be forced upon any candid student of the 
laws of economic forees and social development. 

In the twenty-three years during which we have been trying 
the experiment of protection, the arts and sciences have made 
greater progress than in any century before. We have nearly 
doubled our population. The acreage of improved land has 
increased in the ratio of 4to 7. The capital in manufactures 
has increased in the ratio of 3to7. The number of miles of 
railroad in operation has been multiplied by five. Our exports 
and imports of merchandise have increased from $687,000,000 
to $1,547,000,000 ; for we produce a surplus of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, provisions, and petroleum, that we must export, and 
when we export it we get something for it, in spite of theories 
that make commerce folly. Our system of taxation for protec- 
tion, with incidental revenue, has carried our revenue from 
eustoms from $53,000,000 in 1860 to $216,000,000 in 1872. It 
reacted to $130,000,000 in 1878, and rose again to $220,000,000 
in 1882. In 1866, we collected $309,000,000 by internal taxes. 
This was reduced in 1874 to $102,000,000 ; but, in 1883, in spite 
of abolition and reduction of taxes, it was nearly $145,000,000. 
In the same period a great number and variety of new industries 
have been opened; others have been entirely transformed in 
process and organization ; others have been reconstructed sev- 
eral times over by new inventions, or by changes in fashion, or 
by the adaptation of new materials. Ocean transportation has 
been completely revolutionized, and international communica- 
tion has been established by ocean telegraph cables. Within 
the same period, banking facilities in this country, and between 
this and foreign countries, have undergone great improvement. 
Finally, it is not to be overlooked that a new generation has 
grown up under a common-school sysiem far superior to that of 
any earlier period, and that free labor has taken the place of 
slave labor throughout the Southern States. 

Over all this unprecedented natural and social growth, the 
war-tariff taxes have been maintained, with few unessential modi- 
fications, as a rigid, cast-iron frame-work to which industry 
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under all its expansions must conform. The modifications that 
have been made in the system have been by way of subdivision 
and refinement of classification. These changes have been 
pushed to the most ridiculous extreme, but the general scheme 
and adjustment of the tariff is what it was twenty years ago. 
But it must be plainly evident that, if Congress could once hit 
upon some beneficial adjustment of tariff taxes, it is impossible 
that such an adjustment could stand good for a month in the 
face of the growth and expansion of the country. When a tariff 
system is laid upona country that has had a free system, the new 
system gives advantages to its beneficiaries at the expense of 
other domestic industries, while the change is going on, or until 
the effect is distributed. When the effect is once distributed 
throughout the industrial system, the device is of no benefit to 
any one, but is a burden upon all. Such is our position now. 
The system runs down into ruts. Masters of industry expend 
their ingenuity to conform to, or defeat, the unfavorable opera- 
tion of the system in its details, and come to believe in the 
system with a purely superstitious faith. They cannot see a 
point in which it helps them, but they dare not trust themselves 
out of it. They know that they give and take under it. They 
have no means at all of finding out whether individuals or in- 
dustries give more than they get, while it is a mathematical 
certainty that some must give; all cannot win. Undoubtedly 
some are now far worse off than they would be under absolute 
free trade. They do not see what the tariff robs them of in the 
way of chances. All the new openings of industry and com- 
merce that would present themselves under freedom are unknown 
and unheeded. It is safe to say that we are turning our backs 
on an industrial empir., while our protectionists are painfully 
constructing their systems for log-rolling with one another for 
the plunder of the agriculturists at home. They tell us about 
the comparative advantage of home and foreign trade as if 
there were any such distinction, or as if we must give up one 
kind of trade to get the other. 

The protective system is sure to be disintegrated and swept 
away in time by the advance of improvements in science and 
art, just as passports and other devices of police government 
were destroyed. But it belongs to the character of intelligent 
men to recognize a mistake, and to draw the correct conclusion 
from an experiment; and, if we do this, the question is, how 
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we are to extricate ourselves, with as little loss as possible, from 
the situation in which we have placed ourselves. At the present 
moment, the system is producing for us consequences of the 
utmost moment, both economically aad politically. Since we 
cannot, as above shown, cut off foreign commerce, we obtain an 
excessive revenue. We find a national surplus a far greater 
curse than a national debt. Lest the taxes— which are paid to 
the protective interests — should be reduced as a means of lower- 
ing the revenue, the protectionists propose all sorts of schemes 
for squandering the surplus, and we are invited to collect taxes 
from ourselves to swell a great fund for corrupting both our 
Government and ourselves. Certainly it isan astounding theory 
of wealth that cannot be carried out in practice without taking 
citizens’ earnings away from them and then giving them back 
again, in order to make them rich; but men whose minds have 
once closed with a good grip on a dogma never give it up on 
account of facts of experience, or on account of the absurdities 
into which it carries them,— least of all, if they think it favorable 
to their interests. 

The task of taking down such a tariff system as we now have 
is, no doubt, difficult, and, under our political system, it is not to 
be expected that that task will be undertaken intelligently and 
carried through methodically. It is easy enough to find fault 
with any plan of horizontal reduction, or the correction of the 
grossest abuses. The most determined free trader would be 
forced to confess candidly that any project of reform that might 
be proposed would probably involve temporary inconvenience 
to somebody. If any one knows of any abuse that has ever 
been reformed without hurting some vested interest, or of any 
mistake or folly that has ever been corrected by man or nation 
without pain and loss, or even of any improvement in machinery, 
process, routine, or otherwise, without inconvenience to some- 
body, he has an opportunity to bring forward something hitherto 
unknown. What then? Are we never to reform an abuse or 
correct an error? There is, however, no reason to believe that 
the complete abolition of the protective system would cost as 
much loss and inconvenience as was endured, partly on account 
of the tariff, in 1883. So long as the system lasts in its present 
condition, as a device that has exhausted itself, it will produce 
heats and chills of prosperity and disaster. Wage-receivers need 
first of all regularity and steadiness of employment. Lower 
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wages with security are valued above higher wages and uncer- 
tainty by every intelligent wage-receiver. With the former it is 
possible to accumulate capital far more rapidly than with the 
latter. But protective taxes lower wages, and the abolition of 
taxes would both raise wages in rate and give regularity and 
security. Hence, the present system, producing sudden convul- 
sions, quarrels, strikes, and suspensions of industry, is a great 
evil, with no prospect of cure, and it is forcing this generation 
to waste its life within reach of plenty. Therefore, since the 
evil will not cure itself, it is for the interest of all to make the 
necessary effort to do away with it. 

It is generally assumed that it will be wise to do away with 
the system gradually and slowly. It is said that industries would 
receive a shock or be destroyed by any sudden action. No 
reason for these assumptions has ever been given, and they are 
not based on any facts or sound reasoning. On the contrary, 
delay in the process of reform would produce evils that would 
be avoided if the change could all be made in a day. The period 
of transition is the one of hardship, so far as there would be any 
hardship. Therefore it is wise policy to shorten the period of 
transition as much as possible. If Congress takes down one 
part of the system and leaves another part, it will create new 
relations between interests, which may be exceedingly disad- 
vantageous for some of them. If it cuts down the rates by a 
horizontal reduction, the result will not be uniform for all inter- 
ests, but quite the contrary. If, then, this process is repeated 
later, and so on from time to time, there will be a prolongation 
of uncertainty, and at every stage harm may be produced to 
different interests, which would not be produced at all by a sin- 
gle and complete change after reasonable notice. If, however, 
it is necessary, as it probably is, to do what is less wise but more 
in conformity with prejudice, the reform of the system should 
begin with the abolition of taxes on primary products of the 
soil, and advance by rapid stages to reduce and abolish taxes on 
the more advanced products. Not more than one period of pro- 
duction for different classes of products should intervene 
between these stages. There should be an immediate and very 
great increase of the free list by the transfer to it of those com- 
modities from which the revenue is small, and there should be 
an immediate reduction of those taxes that are excessive, which 
never had any justification at all, and which were put in by an 
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abuse of political power to satisfy pure greed. There are a 
great number of such items in the tariff. and they are a scandal 
and a disgrace to democratic-republican self-government. 

The present tariff system is a pure hindrance to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. So fast as it is reformed, there 
will ensue, not harm for anybody, but a new spring of prosperity 
for everybody. There are scores of profitable industries that 
cannot now be carried on in this country on account of the 
tariff, but would spring into existence as soon as it was removed. 
New conditions for industry would be brought about by the 
abolition of the taxes, and those who dread the change the most 
would find themselves far better off. People believe that all 
things else would remain as now, but prices would be greatly 
reduced. This is a very childish error. The whole market 
would be re-adjusted to new conditions, and before any man had 
time to realize that he was going to be hurt, he would find that 
things had so altered in his other relations that he was not hurt 
at all. The guarantee for these anticipations is in a correct 
understanding of the industrial organization of human society, 
and in a correct understanding of the laws of production and 
commerce. 


W. G. SUMNER. 
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